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“TALES OF THY. H/"r*t.” 

The last number of the New Monthly Magazine contains a 
veview of this poem, by Mrs. Pickersgill, and speaks of it in 
the following terms, and has afforded the annexed extract. 

“This is a volume of sweet poetry, full of fancy and of me- 
iody; and its gentle music, as well as the kin¢ and amiable 
feeling to be found in every page, is truly wortiy to flow ei- 
ther from lip or pen of the sex. The ‘Tales of the Harem” 
xre linked together much in the same way as those of “Lalla 
Rookh,” or rather as the same author’s recent production, 
‘«Evenings in Greece;” the ground work of the book, (if we 
may soexpress ourselves) containing the diversions of the cap- 
tives of a Moslem Harem during the absenc- of its lord. Mrs. 
Pickersgill’s ear appears to be good, and her taste correct.— 
One does not expect in taking up such a volume, to meet with 
the higher moods of verse; no such thing is aismed at; its very 
name invites the mind to relaxation. 

The authoress, inher brief preface, states this to be her 
first publication, and experimental one. “It is submitted,” 
she says, ‘with considerable diffidence.” A small portion of 
chat admirable quality, we think, might suffice to accompany 
such verses as the following:”— 


Fair was the eve, the sun’s last beam 
Shone gently on the dark blue stream, 
Mingling his tender streaks of red 
With the pure rays the pale moon shed, 
Ne’er save beneath an eastern sky 

Is seen so fair, so sweet an hour, 
When Nature’s self rests silently, 

In soft repose, on shrub and flower; 
Nought broke that lovely stillness, save 
The distant splashing of the wave, 

When the light bark, with dripping oar, 
Darted to reach the distant shore,—- 

Or music’s thrilling notes, that fell 

On the cool breeze and woke a spell, 

So heavenly, that the listening ear, 

Had thought some wandering spirit near. 
Perchance the sweet sitara’s chords 

Were struck by one who felt the pain 
‘That never could be told by words, 

But floated sweetly in that strain. 
None ever viewed a scene so fair 
As those who haply lingered there, 

And saw the horizon’s vivid glow, 

The mountain’s summit clad in snow; 

And where the broad leaved plantain shone 
Near the slight palm tree’s fan-like crown, 
The banian’s hospitable shade 

By reproductive branches made, 

Lending its kindly shelter still, 

From noontide heat or midnight chill; 
Groves where the feathery cocoa grew, 
Glittering with eve’s own lucid dew. 

A thousand birds or sportive wing 

Made vocal every bending spray: 
With varied notes they seemed to sing 

Soft vespers to the parting day: 

The pale moon there her crescent hung, 
And o’er the waves a splendor flung, 
More mild and lovely than the beam 
The mid-day sun flings on the stream. 





a 
SYBIL cor 2 Sor a late London publications is 
one entitled ‘Sybil Leaves,’ by Edmund Reade, a poet who, if 


we may judge from the specimens given of his book, is of the 








school of the gifted Shelly. He writes with fire and feeling. 
The following is one of the smaller pieces. 
THE REQUIEM. 
Hark! thyonsh twilight cloisters stealing, 
Foiat the sounla of music roll: ™ 
*Tis the solemu pay eon pa . 
Breathed for a departed soul. 
Distant now the voices blending, 
Through the dim aisles floating stray, 
Like incense to Heaven ascending, 
Bearing soul and sense away! 
Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred: 
Now in faith and triumph swelling, 
High, as if their God had heard. 
Now again they die—bereaving 
Hope of dreams round which it twined; 
Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 
Tears, and weight oi earth behind. 





Another recent publication i$ “fae Hanp or Sate,’ a col- 
lection of Histerica) Poems from the Seriptures, by a Lady 
of Edinburgh. Subjoined is the only specimen of this volume, 
which we have seen. The subject is one on which a poetical 
imagination might be employed in a much more extended de- 
scription.— Galary. 

ELIJAH TAREM TO HEAVEN. 

Still on the Prophets wandered. As they walked 
They spake of things celestial. The dread hour 
Which was to snatch Elijah from the earth 
Was come, and his pure soul was rapt in bliss, 
And holy expectation of the joys— 
His bright reward of glory—by the throne 
Of the Omniscient Majesty of Heaven. * 
Oh! highly favored mortal—if we dare 
Tocall thee mortal, who, undying, gained 
The immortal raptures of supernal spheres. 

Behold yon brilliant star, whose glory shoots 
In rapid course athwart the sapphire vault. 
Behold, it nears our nether world, and seems 
A cloud of gold. More near! what can it be? 
Elijah, favored son of earth, ’tis thine— 
Thy car triumphal to the gates of Heayen! 

Swift darts the blazing chariot to its goal; 
The fiery steeds of Heaven disdain the earth— 
Cloud-borne it hangs in air; an unseen Power 
Conveys the Prophet to his radiant seat, 
And whirlwinds waft him from Elisha’s view. 

a 
“TWO YEARS IN AVA.” 

The following interesting extracts are from a new publica- 
tion bearing the above title; which give a variety of sketches 
of the manners, customs bits, of the inhabitants of A- 
va; and the work, from whieh they are made, taken as a 
whole, must be considered one of no small consequence. The 
writer’s name is not known to us, but we are satisfied that he 
must be a man of genius, education, and of great personal ob- 
servation.—Lit. Cadet. 

‘“‘As bound by gallantry, we begin with the ladies. The 
Burman women pay great attention to the adornment of their 
persons. Their hair is tied ina bunch at the back of the head, 
and, as a quantity of it is considered a great beauty, false tails 
sometimes two or three ir number, are ingeniously mixed 
with the real hair, so as to form a Jarge knot, which is fur- 
ther adorned with various colored flowers, on the sides. 
In the ears, instead of rings, they wear rolls of gold, about 
half an inch in diameter; Boas fom neck gold ghains, dif- 
fering in make and value, aceording to the wealth of the ow- 
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ner. The lower garment consists of one single piece of varie- 
gated silk of different patterns: this is wrapped round the bo- 
dy, partly covering the bosom, and tucked in under the arm. 
It falis as low as the ankle, but being open in front, and mere 
lapping overa little when not moving, if they walk, diselos. 
es the whole of the leg; only one limb being visible at atime, 
according to the forward step. Custom soon deprived this 
dress of the indecent appearance with which it first struck 
us. It is peculiar to the whole of this part of Asia, and has 
been so from time immemorial. The ‘cugee,’ a light muslin 
jacket worn open, and red sandals, complete the habilimenty 
of the sex. Those moving in higher circles wear the same, 
but of more costly materials. The Burman women are wel! 
made, but not distinguished either by the height or delicacy 
of their persons; they are, in general, rather small and stout, 
and much fairer than the Hlindoos. Some, indeed, have re- 
markably fair complexions, and their features partake much 
of their Tartar origin. Their hair and eyes are black, but the 
latter generally not so handsome as those of the Hindostan 
women. In order to improve their appearance, they rub the 
face, hands and bosom, with powder of sandal wood, and tinge 
the tips of their nails with red: they, however, considerably 
diminish their pretensions to beauty by constantly chewing 
the betel nut and paun leaf, which blacken the teeth, and 
give the inside of the lips and the tongue a disgusting look; 
added to which, the cheroot, made of chopped tobacco, wrap- 
ped up in 2 teak leaf, is never out of their mouths. The most 
extraordinary idea the Burmans have adopted with a 
to beaut’, is that of accustoming the girls, from the earliest 
age, to turn the i of the elbow out, as if dislocated. This 
is the ne plus ultra oF elegance, and in all statues and draw- 
ings of women, they are represented in thigposture. Seeing 
an old woman one day with her arm thus distorted, I exam- 
ined it, and found that practice had rendered the jointso flex- 
ible, that it moved with equal facility either way. The old 
lady was quite proud of the degree of curve she could give the 
arm, and appeared much flattered by my notice of it.” 

The Burmans are fond of wrestling, fencing, dancing, and 
vocal music, (the instrumental is described as being very dis- 
agreeable to European ears;) but their chief delight is in the 
drama, of which we have the following notice: 

“The plays do not appear to be remarkable for the number 
of their dramatis persone. In most, there is a prince, a eonfi- 
dant, a buffoon or two, and a due proportion of female cha- 
racters, represented by boys dressed in female attire. The 
dresses are handsome; and in one which I attended, the dia- 
logue appeared to be lively and well supported, as far as I 
could judge from the roars of laughter whieh resounded from 
tho Burman partof the audience. One sentimental scene, in 
which the loving prince takes leave of his mistress, and ano- 
ther where, after much weeping and flirtation, she throws 
herself into his arms, were sufficiently intelligible to us; but 
some, in which the jokes of the clown formed the leading 
features, were quite lost upon those who did not understand 
the language. The place chosen for the representation was 
a spot of ground offtside of our houses, the heat being very 
great; and hereym circle was formed of carpets and chairs, 
lighted by torch@s dipped in potroleum, which threw a bril- 
liant flare around, though accompanied by a most unpleasant 
odour. Dancing succeeded, and one or two young women 
were the ormers; like the Hindostanee nautch, it merely 
consisted in throwing the body and arms intonumerous grace- 
ful and rather voluptuous postures; at the same time advan- 
cing slowly, with a short steady step, and occasionally chan- 
ging it for @ more lively figure. A!) this time the drums, cym- 

» and clarionets were unceasing in discordant 
sounds, and before fairly drove me from the field.” 
~After the drama of life itself is over, we heat that “a good 
deal of ceremony attends a Burman funeral. The corpse is 
deposited in a curious coffin, three feet deep, covered with 2 










profusion of cut paper, tinsel and ether ornaments, and borus 
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on men’s shoulders. This is preceeded by several priests, dress- | appeared to have been splendidly carved and adorned; oths 


ed in their yellow robes, with a black headed rosary in one 
and, and a fan in the other, who now and then chaunt or 
vray in concert with some of the attendants. The chief 
mourners sob, cry and how], in a manner that would reflect 
vedit on the most perfect adepts in the mourning art of the 
Y:merald Isle;and a large concourse of the friends of the de- 
‘eased forms a long string inthe rear. On arriving at the 
‘lace of interment, the body is either buried, when the gau- 
coffin is placed outside the tomb, most probably with a 
y of preventing the attack of dogs, who often seratch up 
: corpses; or e'se is burned with ils attendant parapharna- 
lia, and the ashes deposited ina grave. The Burmahs are 
ot in the habit of erecting lasting memorials over the ashes 
tie dead; some few of the greater persohages have mauso- 
ums built to theirmemory, and sometimes a pagado is ded- 
ated in recollection of a lost friend or relation; but the 
practice is not general; and the consequent absence of monu- 
and tombs deprives the traveller of one source of grat- 
a and inquiry, which is felt when contemplating the 
morial of ages long gone by. Persons of very high rank 
iimed after their decease, during which time 
ly is laid out in state in some kioum, or public edifice; 
this ceremony we had not an opportunity of viewing dur- 
yur stay I heard, however, that the body of a 
t at Rangoon was embalmed in this manner, and that 

mey was the principal ingredient. 
The Burmahs have no caste as in Hindostan. “In the 
vice of food, they are far from cleanly; on the contrary, a- 
iy disgusting meat is sought after with avidity, and this we 
bave often witnessed at Prome. A great mortality suddenly 
took place among the horses of the artillery and body guard, 
many as four and five dying daily; and no sooner had the 
1uimals breathed their last, than you would see thew sur- 
rounded by groups of Burmahs, wailing like harpies to pounce 
! prey. The instaut permission was given them, 
1, women aud children commenced dissecting the carcass, 
ui cutting the desk into strips, (which were afterwards hung 
i the sun to dry) soon left nothing but the skeleton, which, 
n turn, was attacked and picked by a host of half famished 
pariah dogs. Their religion, it is true, forbids them wilfully 
to deprive cattle of life, but this is constantly evaded. If the 
imal is killed by an accidental shot, nothing is said on the 
‘aney occurs very frequently, as used 
find near the Burman pickets,— 
Reptiles of every ki such as lizards na 
ten by the lower classes; anda small fish, which is kept till 
ialf putrid, and then pickled, is considercd a great treat; it is 
ealled gnapee, and the vicinity of itinay easily be perceived 
vy the stench which exhales from the boats Jaden with any 
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juantity.’ 
Of more miscellaneous matter, the subjoined extracts af- 
rd a suflicient idea: 
‘There ig said to be one of the Jargest rubies ever known, 
\ the treasury at Ava; where its beauty is increased by pla- 
cing it in a bow! full of water, and consequently magnifying 
its lustre. The following story is related of the manner in 
vhich itcame into the possession of the kings of Ava:-—After 
he sacking of Pegue by Alompra, the ypfortunate degraded 
old king, Beinga Della, whose life was @ppred by the clemen- 
#y of the conqueror, was kept in close confinement in Ran- 
roon, during the reign of his son, and old age was fast hasten- 
wg the period of his existence. Still he was an object of jea- 
ousy and fear to the Burman kings; and Shembuah, who had 
but just suppressed the revolt of the Peguers, was giad of the 
opportunity. it offered to deprive them of their only head, 
whom he therefore, though innocent, ordered to be execuied, 
in 1769, as a participator in the rebellion. Awa Bock, or Pa- 
- oda Point, was the spot appointed for his execution, and op 
- his way thither he was constantly seen twisting what appear- 
€i to be a pieve of wax in his hand, and this his altendants 
stated he had done during the whole time he was in prison— 
After the execution, curicsity induced some of the by-stand- 
rs to examine the wax, and in it was discovered this ruby, 
which wee of course immediately forwarded to the court.” 
“The ground, for severa) miles in the vicinity of Yaynan- 
.#heoum and Tantabain, produces the famous petrolum which 
is so commonly used in Ava, and constitutes one of its great- 
st articles of trade. As we marched over the arid hills 
where the wells were sunk, we could perceive the air to be 
strongly impregnated with the fumes of the oil; andin the 
ighborhood of the small villages on the road, piles of jars 
were tobe seen, intended to receive it for use. Some of the 
wells which were near the road enabled us to see the manner 
in which the oil is procured; but the absence of the workmen, 
und the rapidity of our march, prevente@# my gaining much 
information on the subject. The shaft i } 


sunk of a square 
form, and supported by wooden frames; and about the depth 
of 150 feet the oil is generally to be met with, floating on the 
~water, which exudes from the side of the well. When drawn, 
it is separated from the water, and transported in jars to the 
river side, where boats are constantly employed in distribut- 
ing it to the different parts of the empire. The oil is of a 
«iirty green color; it has a considerable degree of consistency, 
and a most offensive and penetrating odour, and is used by 
~the Burmahs for lamps, coarse painting, and occasionully as 
ein external medicine. 
be m Mew is the only town we saw during our stay~ifi 
Ava which possessed any fine monuments of antiquity, to show 
eto the present age the splendor and grandeur which hnd for- 
“‘merly existed inthat country. Itwas impossible to move a 
few yards without seeing the ruins of religious edifices. Some 
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ers, from the lapse of time, had fallen so much to decay, that 
they were scarcely distinguishable from the adjoining rub- 
bish. Here you would see a mouldering arch still retaining 
its tottering position by the aid of natural ligatures of strong 
parasitic plants, and sheltering under its venerable cover a 
mutilated image of Gaudon; whilst in its vicinity the ruins of 
large vaulted chambers and galleries could be distinctly tra- 
ced; and, strewed over the plain, many immense pagodas, 
whose stable construction had withstood the ravages of age 
and of the elements, towered over the minor edifices, and ap- 
peared like so many magnificent mausoleums. Indeed the 
whole scene, from the peculiar style of architecture, and 
dreary, desolate appearance of the temples, seemed like a 
gigantic burial ground.”’ 

Here a temple called the Shoezegoon, like the famous 
“Slioemadoo,” is said to have been the work of supernatural 
agency. Some centuries past, when this building was com- 
menced, the workmen employed in its construction,who were 
advancing but slowly in their undertaking, were surprised one 
morning on observing that although they had ceased their la- 
hours at sunset, a most extraordinary addition had been made 
to the edifice during the night; and, on inquiry, the actors in 
this deed could not be heard of; every one disclaimed any 
knowledge of the transaction, which it was supposed none 
but immortal hands could have performed; and the workmen 
again resumed their labor, leaving off, as before, at dusk. The 
next morning the same prodigy appeared; day after day their 
wondering eyes were gratified with the gradual increase of 
the building; and at last it attained its present form, when 
both the visible and invisible architects ceased from their 
toils, leaving a reputation of great sanctity attached to this 
singular edifice exceedingly worthy of remark, a8 containing 
a great variety of Burman painiings. A vaulted gallery, en- 
closing a rae pl ind covered by a pinnacled roof, 
formed this Burdfan Louvre; and on the walls in freseo, were 
described numer®us groups of figures, pursuing different oc- 
cupations, andcrowded together as thick as possible. Here 
you see a number of women carrying their offspring to a tem- 
ple; a little further on is a river, with boats plying on the 
surface, and fish, larger than the men, putting their heads a- 
bove the water. Another space represents a group of prison- 
ers, With their hands tied behind their backs waiting the ap- 

‘h of an infuriated elephant sent todestroy them; and a 

f soldiers, drawn up with great regularily, some armed 
kets, offers an excellent speci- 

men of the Burman ’s. Indeed the various figures 
pourtrayed on the walls cannot be enumerated: clephants, ca- 
mels, horses, deer, dogs, men, and women, were 
miscuously depicted; and, though with the most perfect 
’ ng like perspective, were still not devoid of 
merit. The edging which suprcunded these drawines, and di- 
vided them from the or on the ceding, wasa beauti- 
ful performance, and the exset counterpart of the borders of 
a Cashmere shawl. The ceiling, also, was brilliantly orna- 
mented with a diversity of rich patterns, similar to those ofa 
carpet, but showing a great variety, every small division be- 
pre ceding one, and the whole 
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ing of a different design from the 
executed with the greatest neatness and precision. Although 
the drawings were of great age, and no pains had been taken 
to preserve them from the effects of dump, they still retained 
the most brilliant and vivid hues, and were not in the least 
‘allen to decay; consequently the colours used must have been 
ofa very superior kind to any now known. 
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HISTORICAL. 
WASHINGTON 
The public have been already apprized of the proposal of 
Mr. Sparks for publishing by subseription The Works of Geo. 
Washington, with Fistorical Notes and Illustrations. Attached 
io the fifty-seventh number of the North American Review, 
published on Monday last, is a specimen of the intended pub- 
lication, furnishing several of Washington’s Letters, selected 
at randoia, aad without regard to their contents or arrange- 
Irom this speci we have selected two let- 
ters, written during “the old French war,” and one written 
just two years previous to the declaration of independence. 
These reliques of the man “firstin war, first in peace, first in 
the 3 of his countrymen,” must be acceptable to every 
reader.—Boston Galaxy. 
vO 


heart 
MRS. MARY WASHINGTON. 
Fort Cumberland, July 18th, 1755. 

As } doubt not but you have heard of our defeat,* and per- 
haps had it represented in a worse light, if possible, than it 
deserves, { have taken this earliest opportunity to give you 
some account of the engagement, as it happened within sev- 
en miles of the French Fort, on Wednesday, the 9th inst. 

We marched on to that place without any considerable 
loss, having only now and then astraggler picked up by the 
French and scouting Indians. When we came there, we were 
attacked by a body of French and Indians, whose number, I 
am persuaded, did not exceed three hundred men, while ours 
consisted of about thirteen hundred well armed troops, chief- 
ly regular soldiers, who were struck with such a panic, that 
they behaved with more cowardice than it is possible to con- 
ceiye. The officers behaved gallantly, in order to encourage 
their men, for which they suffered greatly; there being near 
sixty killed and wounded; a large proportion out of the num- 
ber we had. 


*Braddock’s defeat, in which Washington served ag aid-de- 
camp to the commander. 
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The Virginia troops showed a great deal of bravery, and 
were nearly all killed; for I believe; out of three companies 
that were > pioneer’ thirty men are left alive. Captain 
Peyrouny and all his officers down to a corporal were killed. 
Captain Polson had nearly as hard a fate, for only one of his 
was left. In short, the dastardly behaviour of those they call 
regulars, exposed all others that were inclined to do their du- 
ty, to almost certain death; and at Jast, in despite of all the 
efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pur- 
sued by dogs, and it was impossible to rally them. 

The General was wounded, of which he died three days af- 
ter. Sir Peter Halket was killed in the field, where died ma- 
ny other brave officers. luckily escaped without a wound, 
though I had four bullets through my coat, and two horses 
shot under me. Captains Orme and Morris, two of the aids 
de-camp, were wounded early in the engagement, which ren- 
dered the duty harder upon me, as I was the only person then 
left to distribute the General’s orders; which I was scarcely 
able to do, as Iwas not half recovered from a violent illness 
that had confined me to my bed and a waggon for above ten 
days. 1amstill in a weak and feeble condition, which indu- 
ces me to halt here two or three days, in hope of recovering 
a little strength to enable me to proceed homeward, whence, 
I fear, 1 shall not be able to stir till towards September; so 
that I shall not have the pleasure of sceing you till then, un- 
less it be in Fairfax. Please to give my love to Mr. Lewis 
and my sister, and compliments to Mr. Jackson, and all other 
friends that inquire after me. 

Tam, honored madam, your most dutiful son, 

Groree Wasuiyaron, 
£0 GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE. 
Winchester, October 11th, 1755. , 

Last night arrived an express, just spent with fatigue and 
fear, reporting that a party of Indians were seen about 12 
miles oil, at the plantation of one Isaac Inlian, and that the 
inhabitants were flying in the most promiscuous manner from 
their dwellings. J immediately ordered the town guards to 
be strengthened; Perkins’ lieutenant to be in readiness with 
his companies; some recruits, who had only arrived about a 
half an hour before, to be armed; and sent two men well ac- 
quainted with the woods, to go up that road, and lie in wail 
to see if they could discover the number and motion of t) 
Indians, that we might have timely notice of their approae 
This morning, before we could parade the men to march upon 
the last alarin, arvived a second express, ten times more (vr- 
rified than the former, with information that the Indians had 
got within fow miles of the town, and were killing and des- 
troying all before them, for that he himself lad heard cou- 
stant firing, and shricks of the unhappy murdered! 

Upon this, I immediately collected what force I could, 
which consisted of twenty-two men recruited for the rangers, 
and nineteen of the militia, and marched therewith direct) 
to the p! ice wheve these horrid murders were said to he com-~ 
mitted. When we came there whom should we find ocea- 
sioning all this disturbanee but three dvunken soldiers of the 
light horse, carousing, firing their pistols, and uttering the 
most unheard-of imprecations. These we took, and marched 
prisoners to town, where we met the men I sent out !ast 
night, and learned that the: party of Indians discovered by 
Isaac Inlian, proved tobe a mulatto and negro : 
cattle by his child, whoalarmed the father, and the father 
the neighbourliood. These circumstances are related, only 
to show what a panic prevails among the people; how much 
they arc alarmed with the most usual and customary cries 
and yet how impossible it is to get them to act in any respect 
for their common safety. As an instance of this, Colone! 
Fairfax, who arrived in town while we were upon a scout 
immediately sent toa noble captain not far off, to repair with 
his company forthwith to Winchester. With coolness and 
moderation this great captain answered, that his wife, fami- 
ly, and—corn, were all at stake,—so were his soldiers; there- 
fore, it was impossible for him to come. Such is the exam- 
ple of the oflicers; such the behavior of the men; and upon 
such cireumstances depends the safety of our country! 

J am, &c. Georce WasitinaTton 
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YO BRYAN FAIRFAX.’ 
Mount Vernon, July 4th, 1774 

As to your political sentiments, I would heartily join you 
in them, so faras relates to an humble and dutiful petition 
to the throne, provided there was the most distant hope of 
success. But have we not tried this already? Have we not 
addressed the Lords, and remonstrated to the Commons? 
And to what end? Did they deign to look at them? Does 
it not appear as clear asthe sun in its meredian brightness, 
that there isa regular, systematic plan formed to fix the right 
and practice of taxation upon us? Does not the uniform con- 
duct of Parliament, for some years past, confirm this? Do 
not all the debates, especially those just handed to us, in the 
House of Commons, on the side of the government, expressly 
declare that Americans must be taxed in aid of the British 
funds, and that she has no longer resources within herself? Is 
there any thing to be expected from petitioning after this: 





*The Fairfax family came early to Virginia, and purchased 
large tracts of !and on the northern borders of the colony. 
Mr. Bryan Fairfax was a descendant of the first settlers, and, 
as he resided in the neighbourhood of Mount Vernon, and was 
nearly of the same age as Washington, an intimate friend- 
ship subsided between them. Late inlife he took orders in. 
the Episcopal Church, and not many years before his death, 
was invested with the title of Lard Fairfax. The two friends 
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Is not the attack upon the liberty and property of the people 
of Boston, before restitution for the loss to the India company 
was demanded, a plain, a self-evident proof of what they are 
aiming at? And does not the subsequent bill (now, I dare 
say, act) for depriving the Massachusetts Bay of its charter, 
and for transporting offenders into other colonies, or to Great 
Britain, for trial, (where it is impossible, from the nature of 
the thing, that juggiece can be obtained,) convince us that ad- 
ministration is determined to stick at nothing to carry its 
point? Ought we not, then, to put our virtue and fortitude 
to the severest test. With you, I think it a folly to attempt 
more than we can execute, as that will not only bring dis- 
grace upon us, but weaken our cause; but I think we may do 
more than is generally believed, in respect to the non-impor- 
tation scheme. As to the withholding of ourremittances, 
that is another point, in which I own I have my doubts on 
several accounts, but principally on that of justice; for! 
think, whilst we are accusing others of injustice, we should 
be just ourselves; and how this can be, whilst we owe a con- 
siderable debt, and refuse payment of it to Great Britain, is 
inconceivable to me. Nothing but the last extremity can 
justify it. Whether this is now come is the question. 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 











Iris Ornarors.—A very interesting and intelligent writer, 
whose productions are published in the Nashville Banner, 
has, of late, been affording the literary and reading communi: 
ties, with sketches of the Irish Bar. The following is a sketch 
of the celebrated Grarran, a man, who, in his days of glory 
and triumph, was not only the pride of the Irish bar, the head 
of the party favourable to the best interests of Ireland, but a 
Jawyer of distinguished and pre-eminent talents and vast at- 
tainments: 

“J shall now introduce Henry Grarran, though he surviy- 
ed several of the orators which succeed him in these papers. 
As his life is notgenerally known, J may be excused in glanc- 
ing superficially at it. JHis father was Recorder and Repre- 
sentative of Dublin. mry’s career began at the Bar, but 
his talents were not offtHiat order which unfold themselves 
at onee, and start forth ready armed for battle. He was 
‘therefore unsuccessful when Lord Charlemont’s influence re- 
turned him to Parliament. There his fame was gradually 
established, and advanced progressively till hisdeath. In 
i783 the nation réwarded his merit with a present of 50,000 
pounds. Before Union question he had retired into pri- 
vate life, but he © great.a chempion to remain passive 
when sogreata measure was discussed. Ie was elected in 
ihe evening for Wicklow, spoke his most celebrated Speech 
at night, and vanquished Mr. Carey in a duel before the next 
morning. In 1805 the city of Dublin delegated him in the 
Imperial Parliament, which city he represented till mortality 
closed the scene of his usefulness and talent forever, in 1820. 
(Tis memory is dear to his countrymen, for the benefits his ex- 
evtions obtained fer Ireland.—He found her trade shackled 
and depressed; he was the master spirit of the volunteers who 
offected its regeneration. Liberty of conscience was his 
youthful hope, his noonday emulation, his dyingaim. He 
was the primal eldest expectation of Ireland, he manned the 
vessel of her parliamentary independence till the last mo- 
ment, and flew while life was quivering on his lips, to the 
field where he had so often fought and conquered, to record 
an expiring testimony of his sincerity in the nation’s cause. 

iis style was rather declamatory and vehement than ele- 
cant. He sometimes reasoned closcly, but in general his 
speeches ure full of sentence upon sentence, multiplied by his 
warmth of disposition, without advancing the thread ofhis 
discourse. Te never displayed the easy and graceful wit of 
Sheridan, or the keen and cutting irony of Curran. He was 
personal and abusive under opposition, turbulent and rebel- 
lious under restraint. He frequently sought metaphors, but 
ihey were pedantic and far-fetched. But he came prepared 
with information upon the subject he introduced, and stated 
its merits skilfully.—His address was very interesting, and 
his action pleasing and correct. This sketch, taken from 








took a prompt and active part in opposing the aggressions of 
the mother country on the rights of the colonies; but Fairfax 
was not prepared togo the full length, to which many patri- 
ots of that time were led. He looked with dread upon open 
resistance, recommended caution, and thought it impolitie to 
take.a rash step while any hope remained, that the king and 
parliament would listen to the voice of reason and justice. 
Sentiments like these he had freely expressed to his friend, in 
reply to which the present letter was written. When the 
troubles thickened in Boston, occasioned by the ominous in- 
telligence of the Port Bill, and of other encroachments on the 
liberties of the people, an universal sympathy began to per- 
vade the colonies, and the inhabitants of numerous districts 
assembled to pledge their support of what they deemed a 
common cause. Such a meeting was held at Alexandria, 
composed of a large portion of the freeholders and inhabit- 
ants of Fairfax county. Washington was chosen chairman, 
and twenty-four’ resolves, drawn up with much ability, and 
embracing the chief grounds of complaint, were passed on 
the 18th of July, 1774. These resolves were circulated for 
several days among the people, before they were adopted. 
During this space, a correspondence on the subject took 
lace between Washington and Fairfax, of which the letter 
Here inserted makes a part. 
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his speech on the Union Bill in 1800, will show the higher or- 


der of his style; it is the purest specimen of easy oratory that 
I could meet in his displays: 

“The Constitution which Mr. Pitt is now attempting to 

destroy, is one of the pillars of the Empire; dear from its vio- 
lation, dear in its recovery. Its restoration cost Ireland her 
noblest efforts. Itis the habitation of her loyalty as well as 
her liberty; her temple of fame as well as of her freedom 
But the field of imagination, is that in which the British Min- 
ister delights to rove, and by holding out visionary prospects 
and promises, he hopes ultimately to accomplish his design. 
When he is to extinguish our power of legislation, to abrogate 
our highest court of judicature, to extort from us by a finan- 
cial agreement, a perpetual tribute, he is altogether a mat- 
ter of fact man; but when he is to provide a compensation 
for all the prodigality of concession, he then becomes wholly 
poetic and prophetic. Fancy gives hii her wand—Amalthea 
takes him by the hand—Ceres follows in his train; the En- 
glish manufacturer wil] leave his machinery, his comforts 
and his habits, he will conquer his prejudices and preposses- 
sions, and come to Ireland with the generous design, to give 
her commerce for her last Constitution. A man who rea- 
sons may be answered by reasoning, but the Minister in all 
this, does not argue but foretell. Now you cannot confute a 
sar can only disbelieve him. Jt forms a genuine 
1armony of the state, when the rich encourage and employ 
the poor, and the poor with confidence look up to the watch- 
ful care of the rich, when both contribute to form the grand 
column of society, where all below is strength, and all above 
grace. How does the Minister’s plan accomplish this? he 
takes away our noblemen and gentles, and supplies their 
place with factors and commercial adventurers. The thing 
which he proposes to buy cannot be sold—Liberty, and his 
propositions are built upon nothing but our dishonor. I have 
heard of parliaments impeaching ministers, but here is a min- 
ister impeaching parliament, nay even the Constitution of 
parliament; and he proposes to destroy that body which res- 
tored your liberty, and to restore that body which destroyed 
them. Against such a proposition, were I expiring on this 
floor, I should beg to utter my last words, and record my dy- 
ing testimony.” 

Generally speaking, I am not an admirer of Grattan’s ora- 
tory. He was more indebted to exertion and opportunity 
than to talent; for his fame, he is, by no means, comparable 
to Burke, Sheridan, Curran or Canning, and 1 would assign 
him his station among orators of the second rank. The Ame- 
rican and French revolutions, opened a vast theatre for the 
human mind to expand, and Grattan was among those, who 
seized the occasion to engrave his name upon the records of 
immortality, when at another time he might have passed 
through life unnoticed. 

John Fitzgibbon, Lord Cranr, deserves notice for the high 
station he held in his country, for the immense power he 
wielded over her destinies, and for his legal and political 
knowledge. We was in fact Supreme ruler of the nation be- 
fore the Union, and he lived long enough to lament that the 
measure which he had promoted, crushed his influence to the 
dust. His name was unpopular during life and after death, 
for the tyranny with which he wielded his sceptre. He held 
it as sound doctrine, that any acknowledgment of the peo- 
ple’s opinions was grovelling and mean, and thought that the 
working of a liberal spirit, should be dealt with according to 
the rigor of the law. There is a truly admirable. speech as- 
cribed to him, and] cannot do greater justice to his talents 
than to offer an extract from it. It was delivered in 1890 on 
a motion of Lord Moira, to inquire into the state of the na- 
tion after the Irish Rebellion. He sifts each cause of com- 
plaint against the martial laws then in foree minutely, pic- 
tures the evils of anarchy and insubordination with a glow- 
ing hand, and meets eycry argument of his opponent, with 
judgment and sound conviction. 

“In every period of our weakness, English usurpation has 
trodden on the heels of Irish weakness. Breland is weak— 
freland is derided—Ireland is appalled by civil war—treland 
is covered with troops—martial law brandishes her sword 
over the land. Annihilate the parliament cf Ireland, that is 
the ery which has come across the water. Now isthe time 
to puther down forever. But Sir, the parliament cannot be 
annihilated; for every citizen will part with his life before 
he surrenders the honor of his country. Let this scandalous 
and irritating measure be abandoned, and let the country, 
fainting from its recent struggle and its present alarms, re- 
pose at last in peace.” 

The high tone which he breathed in Ireland, was regard- 
ed with contempt by the British Lords. He never forgave 
the Duke of Bedford for calling him “a plebeian peer;” it 
closed his mouth forever in that theatre of eloquence. The 
remaining part of his career, was embittered by the reflec- 
tions of a proud and arbitrary mind, which looks back in vain 
for the power that it has lost, and feels humbled and depress- 
ed by gathering thorns where it had anticipated a rich har- 
vest of laurels. 

Grattan, like most men, of pre-eminent talents, was par- 
tially a slave to his passions, and too often involved. But 
with all his faults, he will long be remembered as one among 
the mosteminent powers of men. His Eulogy on the Earl of 
Chatham is an able and convincing evidence of the declama- 
tory eloquence, and teaches the young aspirant for fame, 
that an ounce of declamation, aimed at the passions and pre- 
judices of a people, will do more in carrying conviction to the 
minds of the multitude, than ten thousand pounds of real 





common sense. 
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FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 





SCRAPS—Frem late English Papers. 

St. Antony’s Day in Lisbon.—St. Antony is the patron of Li: 
bon, and the iSth of June, the anniversary of his death, 
kept there with more punctuality, and more festivity and r: 
joicing, than any other holiday throughout the year. Fe 
weeks previous, the children in the strects erect altars to lis 
memory, placing a little image of the Saint on top; and bee- 
ging of persons passing by a few reals for St. Antonio. On 
the evening of the 12th, an altaris erected for him in the 
Praca de S. Paola, with a temporary gallery at the one side, 
which is occupied by a regimental band, who continue play ine: 
airs almost without intermission for 24 hours; the church 
bells at a certain hour strike up merry peals; skyrockets are 
seen shooting up in all directions, and bonfires innumerable 
are blazing allover the city. It would, perhaps, be difficult 
to find angi r city in the world, where on any one occasion, 
such a number of bonfires are burning at once; and if St. An- 
tonio had performed no other miracle than this—purifying 
Lisbon—he would for that alone deserve immortality. The 
city has no such purification, from one end of the year tote 
other, not even from thunder storms and autumnal torrents, 
as it has on the night of the 12th June. Great crowds of peo- 
ple are in the streets till a late hour listening to the music, a~ 
musing themselves with fire works, and speaking of St. An‘: 
tonio. St. Antonio is inevery one’s mouth. ‘Who is th 
St. Antonio?” I said to a man who was extolling the mag- 
nificence of the scene.—‘*Why, don’t you know St. Antonio?” 
was the reply. ‘He is the patron of Lisbon—he performed 
many miracles; he keeps away the plague, and gets husbands 
to the raparigas (girls.) Ihave been in Samas, Cephalonia. 
Corfu, and Turkey—the plague is constantly there, but they- 
have not’St. Antonio.” I was about to mefttion another coun 
try, where they have neither the plagug nor St. Antonio; bu 
as it could serve no good purpose to unhinge his faith, even i| 
that had been possible, I made noattempt to undeceive him 
The raparigas, I understand, believe firmly in his miraculous 
power, and put up many a sincere prayer for his friendly in- 
tercession. The numbers, certainly, that frequented the 
churches on the 18th, were much greater than usual; bu! 
whether they were invoking St. Antonio or the Virgin, none 
but themselves know. When their prayers are long in being 
heard, they make no scruple in treating him with great indic- 
nity. The common mode of revenge is, to put a cord round 
the neck of the image, which is to be had in every toy-shop, 
plunge him into a well, and threaten todrown him outright. 
if he does not grant their request within a certain period. 

Ventriloquism.—Dr. Arnott, in his work recently published, 
entitled “‘Eioments of Physics,” touches on the subject of Ven 
triloquism, and after observing that the idea which some au- 
thors have, that the articulations of the Ventriloquist are noi 
produced by the tongue and mouth, us in common speech, is 
altogether erroncous, and that the art, carried toa certain de- 
gree, is not difficult, relates the following anecdote:—A Mr. 
Henderson, of London, about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, used to kill hiscalf,as he called it, to crowded houses 
every night. Having dropped a screen between him and the 
audience, there soon issued from behind it, all the sounds, 
even to the minutest particular, which may be heard while a 
calf is falling a vietim to the slaughter-house; the conversa- 
tion of the butchers, the struggling and bellowing, and quick 
breathing of the frightened animal, the whetting of the knife 
the plunge, the gush, the agony; and, disgusting as the idea is 
in itself, the imitation was as true to nature, that thousands 
eagerly went to witness the art of the mimic.”—The Doctor 
states, that the following cases of inanimate sound may close- 
ly be imitated by the mouth: “The working of a grindstone,in 
cluding the rush of the water into which it dips, the rough at- 
trition of the steel upon it, and various changes with the 
change of pressure; the working of a saw cutting wood; the 
uncorking of a bottle, and the noise of decanting its contents: 
the sound of air rushing into a room by acrevice or a key 
hole, in a winter night, and many others.” 

The death of Stanislaus, King of Poland, was occasioned in 
a singular manner. Being much addicted to smoking, he gene 
erally every day finished many pipes. In knocking out the 
ashes he set fire to his dressing gown. As no one was near 
him, the flames had surrounded him, when the officers on 
guard, hearing his cries, ran to his assistance, and extinguish- 
ed the fire. He might have survived, but a singular cireum- 
stance accompanied the accident. He had been devout dur- 
ing the last years of his life, and, as a penance for his sins, 
had worn a girdle with points on the inside; these became 
heated, and being pressed into his body while the flames were 
extinguishing, caused a number of wounds,—the discharge 
from which, at his period of life, proved too much for his de- 
bilita ted constitution. 


A singular equipage, consisting of a carriage drawn by two 
enormons wolves,(says an English paper) has been seen in the 
streets of Munich, for these six months past. Thé animals 
were found by an old merchant of St. Petersburgh, when ve 
young, in a wood near Wilna, and have been so well ; 
that they are as docile as horses, and harnessed in all respects 
like them. All that the®@lice has required is, that they should 
be kept muzzled, *€ 









‘What kind of a mel the Queen?” said to 
another at Greenwich. y,” replied the 
must imagine the fattest you ever saw.” “Edo.”’— 
“Then double thatar « ea 
Wirtemberg.”” 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE BURNING SHIP. 

We find in the Atheneum, an account given by aw oLp sar 
zon, of the adventures of his youth, of his attachment toa 
mistress, and of a burning ship; an abstract of which we give, 
in order to introduce the extract relating the conflagration. 
The sailor was born in the same village, and in infancy slept 
‘n the same cradle, with the daughter of a Baronet, who was 
affable only when he was treated with the highest respect. 
They grew up together, and were inseparable in their amuse- 
ments, for Sir Edward had left home on the death of his wife, 
and the little Agnes resorted frequently to the cottage of her 
nurse, and the society of her little foster brother. Thus time 
passed with little interruption to the delightful enjoyment of 
youth, till he arrived at the age of fiiteen; When the soul 
springs to the magic touch of passion, if the spirited quali- 
ties of manhood, are ever toriseatall. At this time an ac- 
cident that oceurred at a little fete given by bis father, put 
an end to their intimacy. Agnes had eseaped from the care 
of her aunt to grace the dance, and was giving entrancing 
f affection, in the love creating movements of the 
dance, when she was rudely seized by the arm and torn out 

’ the figure by her brother, who had unexpectedly arrived 
{rom the University. Her lover interfered, and was struck 
down by his antagonist and borne away from the scene by his 

mpanions, to prevent further strife. The plebian blood 
boiled at the outrage, but revenge upon the haughty family 

; hopeless, and with the mingled passions of love and an- 
‘cr, both stimulated by mortification, he strode away in the 
larkness of the night, not thinking or earing whither. In the 
norving he was overtaken by a naval oflicer, who proposed 
that he should serve hjs country. He accepted the invitation 
listlessly, and was sent immediately on service, and soon gave 
evidence of spirit and talent, that insured promotion. He 
iad made a confidant of the Lieutenant who enlisted him, 
ind had secured the favor ofall. He was on board the King’s 
ships in the East India service, and at the end of three years 
was sailing homeward, when we find the following detail. 
{ Boston Statesman. 
During all this time Ihad never heard from home—but 
till the fond remembrances of early enjoyments in that sweet 
pot, clung to my soul, and became thie subject of many 
sketches from my pencil, some of which the captain had ta- 
ken toornament his cabin. Agnes, in all her loveliness, was 
always present to my imagination; prompting me to many an 
honourable action, and restraining me from every thing 
which could bring discredit on my affection. To her dear 











proot of her 


image I was indebted for the respect and esteem I enjoyed 


from every one on board. The master’s mate had been pro- 
moted to a licutenancy, and I was appointed to fill the vacant 
station. Often did I rejoice in my heart at the prospect of 
once more embracing those who were so dear to me; and as 
often did the sickening sensations of distracting doubt agi- 
tate my breast. 

One lovely evening, the sky was beautifully serene-—the 
ocean, like a clear mirror, reflected the golden rays of the 
setting sun, and the light breeze just lulled the spreading 
wails to sleep, propelling the ship almost imperceptibly along, 
tat the rate of three knots an hour.* It was one of those even- 
sings that baffle the painter’s art, and only the poet can pour- 
tray. The first watch was drawing to a close; ithad struck 
eleven bellst, the seamen on the look-out had proclaimed 

‘all’s well!’ and every thing was again hushed to solemn 
stillness. I was standing on the gangway, full ofpensive 
musings, watching a bright star, just kindling on the verge of 
the horizon; it beamed like a ray of hope, irradiating the 
gloom which hung heavy upon my heart. Suddenly it ex- 
panded like the glowing meteor, and the occan was illumina- 
ted with a red and gory tinge. Iwas struck with astonish- 
ment; but at the same moment an exclamation resounded fore 
and aft, “A ship on fire! a ship on fire!” and the horrid con- 
viction was, alas! too evident. In afew minutes the flames 
were distinctly visible, and the ship was pronounced to be a- 
yout five miles distant. Never before did I witness such ala- 
‘pity among our crew, asin that hour of peril. The captain, 
ind every officer and man, were on deck immediately; and as 
it was impossible for the frigate to approach in suflicient 
{ime to rescue the sufferers, before ten minutes had elapsed 
from the period of first noticing the fire, every boat was in 
motion towards the scene of danger. It fell to my lot to com- 
mand the captain’s gig, a swift-pulling boat, with seven men, 
who bent to their oars with ali the might of brave and gener- 
ons spirits. As we drew near, the destructive element raged 
with increasing fury; and the shricks of the wretched crea- 

urescame mingling with the crackling of the flames and the 
crash of falling masts. The frigate had fired guns and hoist- 
ed lights, to show them succour was at hand, and the boats’ 
crews occasionally cheered, to announce that they were ap- 
proaching to their rescue. The shouts were returned from 
the burning ship; but so wild, so fearful, they sounded like the 
expiring yell of agony, that still clung to hope andlife. 1 
would have dashed instantly along-side, but the old coxswain 
respectfully warned me of the dangeea such a measure, ‘as 
the boat,” he said, “would instantly be swamped by the 
cvowds that would rush into her.” » We were now within a 
short distance of the vessel, and 6h! what a sight ofhorror 
was presented! The ports were allepen, and the flames were 
pouring from them as from so mapy mouths, seemed eager 


* Miles, ~~ § Half past cleven. 
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for their prey. Numbers of poor creatures were swimmin 
towards us, whilst others held pieces of shattered spars, wit 
strong convulsive grasp. The fore-part of the ship was near- 
ly consumed, and the upper part abaft was rapidly falling in. 
Those who could swim, we left for other boats to take up; 
and pulling under the stern, we lay unobserved, by the gun- 
room ports, while the fiery fragments came tumbling thick 
about us. Trusting to my skill in swimming, should it be 
deemed requisite to jump overboard, I instantly entered the 
port hole; and the ship having turned before the wind, what 
little air there was, drove the greatest part of the smoke for- 
ward: yet there was an almost insupportable heat, and the 
suffocating vapors bid defiance to my efforts to penetrate fur- 
ther. A feeling I could not account for—an indescribable 
feeling--urged me on, and I reached the gun-room ladder, at 
the bottom of which lay a human being, whose sufferings ap- 
parently were over. I passed my hand quickly to the heart, 
to feel if any palpitation yet remained, and discovered that 
the individual was a female; she was yet living, and in a few 
minutes was safely in the boat. Again Jreturned with three 
of my crew, and soon had the satisfaction of rescuing eight 
poor wretches, who lay in a state of insensibility, and must 
soon have perished. Stimulated by success, we penetrated 
to the burning deck above; and never shall! forget the hor- 
ror of the spectacle. Here all was brilliancy and light, and 
the devouring element, rolling its huge volumes over many a 
devoted victim, roared in its fierceness as if to stifle the thril- 
ling scream of the last death-pang. Several half burnt and 
mangled bodies could be distinguished in the flames, and ma- 
ny others lay in a senseless state, unconscious of the awful 
doom awaiting them.—Near the transom, abaft, sat a moth- 
er with an infant inher arms. She seemed unconscious of 
any object moving near her: she saw not our approach, but 
her eye-balls wildly glared upon the red hue of the burning 
fabric. I speke to her, shook her, but her eyes still continu- 
ed fixed—alas! the film ofdeathwas onthem! She heeded 
me not, but clasped her infant closer to her bosom—gave one 
wild, one dismal shriek, and mortal agony wasover. The 
moments became exceedingly precious, the smiling infant 
(for it smiled amidst the appalling scene,) was secured; and 
several poor wretches were dragged to the gun-room scuttle, 
where they were thrown down, risking their limbs to save 
their lives; and the boat was completely filled almost to sink- 
ing; yet numbers were still left behind, and roused from their 
stupor by the increasing heat, came rushing to the port, and 
plunging headlong into the sea:—It was but changing their 
mode of death, for the watery element, equally fatal with 
that from which they strove to escape—engulfed them in its 
dark abyss, at once their destruction and their grave. I was 
compelled to put some of my rescued party in the launch, and 
then pulled briskly for thefrigate. The female I had thus 
saved was still insensi! !e; but yet, as she lay extended in the 
stern sheets of the boat, with her head resting on my knees, I 
could feel the tremulous palpitation of her heart; and Hope 
whispered, that she might yetrecover. She appeared to be 
young, but her dark hair hung in thick flakes down her face 
so as to conceal her features. The worthy ccckswain had 
wrapped the infant in his jacket, which was now sweetly 
sleeping in the box by his side. 

Several of the sufferers, restored to fresh air, speedily re- 
covered; but it was only to Jament some one whom they sup- 
posed had perished.—tin the bows of the boat, an elderly man 
raised his white bead, and with incoherent language, inquir- 
ed where he was. The bowman soothed him, and tried to ex- 
plain his situation. ‘But myson! my daughter!” he exciaim- 
ed, ‘where are they?” Then turning to the burning ship— 
“Wretched, wretched man, they are lost!”’—lost forever, and 
I yetalive!” Hestruggled to throw himself into the sea, but 
overcome with weakness, fell backward. At this moment 
another voice faintly uttered, ‘My father! myfather!” A 
ery of ecstacy burst from the old man’s Jips--it was his son! 
The youth lay near me, and the exclamation drew my atten- 
tion towards him. He started up like one awaking froma 
frightful dream, and glared wildly around. But, O God! in 
what language can [ portray the various feelings which alter- 
nately took possession of my soul, when, fixing his look on 
me, 1 saw the countenance of Sir Edward’s son. A sick shud- 
dering came across me. The old man had called upon his 
daughter. In an instant the inanimate body of the young 
female was raised in my arms. [I parted the dark tresses 
that obscured her face, and as the red glare shone upon it, 
recognised my Agnes! Yes, it was she! my arm had encircled 
her neck, my hand had been pressed upon her heart—but 
then I knew her not; and now to find her thus! Sobs of an- 
guish, ahd tumultuous bursts of joy, followed in rapid suc- 
cession.—The men rested on their oars: the coxsw: 
ed the cause, but knew not the whole truth; and it v some 
minutes before I was sufficiently tranyuil to give directions. 
“You have saved her, Sir,” said the coxswain, and a glow of 
pleasure filled my heart. Sir Edward and his son had relaps- 
e@ into stupor, and shortly afterwards we reached the fri- 
gate. I sprang upon the deck, toinform the captain whom! 
had brought, and then returned again to the boat, to sce my 
only, my richest treasure, safely conducted up the side. In 
my arms I carried the dear girl to the captain’s cabin, stole 
one kiss from those lips, on which I had hung with such de- 
light in early infancy—pressed her to my heart—and then 
hastened hick to my duty. Again I reached the ship; but all 
approach was now impossible, and we could only pick up 
those who wore enabled toswim; and occasionally, by great 
hazard, run so close as to receive some poor eee from 
the wreck, Yet there were mavy whe still remained; and 





a? 
dreading to trust themselves in the sea, hung tremblingly be- 


tween two deaths. My boat wasonce more filled, as were 
also all the rest, and we made for the frigate, which had ar- 
rived within a short distance. Suddenly, an awful exple- 
sion shook the whole atmosphere, the glare of light was fora 
moment inereased—the next, a shower of blazing timbers fell 
in every direction around; and the pale n alone shed her 
silvery effulgence on the transparent wa¥e. Noshouts, no 
shrieks were to be heard; the bitterness of death was passed, 
and all was tranquil as the grave. Happily the burning ruins 
had struck none of the boats, and we soon afterwards put the 
sufferers on board. The boats then again repaired to the 
place; but except the shattered remnants of the wreck, no 
trace was left; the swelling billows rolled smoothly on—and 
that gallant ship, with many a stout heart, was buried be- 
neath its deceitful surface. Still we passed across and across, 
in every direction; and long after the sun had kindled up the 
day our search was continued ;—but nothing met our view, 
except mutilated fragments of human bodies, and pieces of 
blackened timber. Al] hands repaired on board, the boats 
were hoisted in, and the frigate pursued her way to England. 








THE REPOSITORY. 


THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


How many unblessed individuals have passed through the 
young morning of their life, surrounded by splendid groups 
and finely tempered accompaniments—contemplating the 
promise of the future with bounding hearts, and all the pain- 
ful excitation of female hopes and fears—admired—sought—- 
deserted—and wretched. 

Now, a person who writes so entirely under the influence of 
impressions made by present objects as I do, may be supposed 
to have a subject of examination under his eye at Barton Hall. 
It is true here is Miss Lister, Lady Barton’selder sister—a 
problem almost defying solution—a fixture belonging to the 
house, and during her existence assuredly forming an item in 
the inventory of its immoveable appurtenamecs. And yct, 
like a crystal gem glittering on aug eine tree, she is 
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in contract with the family withou rr being united to it. 

It was at dinner, on the day su@@Beding my arrival at the 
hall, that she rose upon my dazzled vision, not indeed “like 
the morning star, alisoft and beautifal, bright and dewy,” 
but like as portentious a meteor as Shaksperian fancy ever 
drew. She is the phantasma of a beautiful woman, or what 
the mummy of Venus might have been gofme thousand years 
subsequent to her emerging from the sea had descend- 
ed froin “that Egyptian cave,” and had inherited immor- 
tality. A hazel eye, that once probably sparkled with joy- 
ous life and pleasurable feelings, is still bright, but its motion 
is restless, its glance unquiet,and its “few” and “far between” 
moments of repose so unhappy, as to inspire a wish that its 
sparkle were less vivid. It seems to me, that the mind of 
which it is the index must be in an unhealihy state; it want+ 
the subdued, mellow, tenor-k 4 of tone, that makes matron 
loveliness too dear to allow a, _rson, gifted with the keenes! 
perception of beauty, to regret the fading of the more bril- 
liant tints of youth. Her comp!cxion—alas, that follies, scarce- 
ly ever excusable, should survive to an epoch that renders 
them utterly insupportable!—that is purchased at the boutique 
of the cosmetic dealer, and the gorgon equipage of curls, in 
tended to relieve iis glare, is, like exotics, to be admired be- 
cause not of native growth. Her figure, once admirable foi 
its slightness, isspare and lean; but, by the art of the corset 
manulacturer, is tortured and aided into a most unnatural 
appearance of roundness. She was always distinguished for 
a beautiful ancle, and it still retains much of the exquisite 
proportions it boasted in the days of yore. In her youth, there 
was not acreature so followed and admired as the beautiful 
Miss Lister, notwithstanding her debut was made under cir- 
cumstances somewhat unfortunate. 

Her father, Sir John Lister, was poor, and committed an 
atrocious mes-alliance, which deprived his daughters of a mo 
ther’s sanction: lady Barton tnade a capital match at an ear- 
ly age, and Miss Lister, on the score of seniority and superio: 
personal claims, wandered through a maze of flirtation, in 
search of a higher establishment—afterwards an equal one. 
They were unattainable; Iknow not why—there isa fate in 
these things. Lady Barton was never half so handsome; bu: 
she married sixteen thousand a year and a baronet. No bad 
success as times go. Poor Miss Lister had once a serious pen- 
chant for a colonel of dragoons: serious it must have been, 
for she had consented to matrimony on the comfortable pros- 
pect of his pay, and two hundred a year landed estate. How 
it happened is one of those secrets that never transpire, and 
which the most curious eye cannot penetrate. There was a 
great deal of iil usage on his part, for her attachment to him 
was “nothing to jest upon.” The clothes were made, the 
ring bought, the cake ordered, and the colonel’s Jetter of re- 
signation came in, rendering all the rest nugatory. She felt 
it deeply; there was the silence of suffering, the worst of 
symptoms.—There was ruined health, soured temper, blight- 
ed youth, then—now, there is coquetish old age, intolerable 
peevishness, envy of the young, aversion to the old, and in- 
satiable avidity of conquest, and the hopeless aspirations af- 
ter matrimony. Miss Lister’s courage is equal to her resolu- 
tion, otherwise she never could venture an attack op a man 
of Col. Elton’s acknowledged character,and whom she herself, 
when annoyed by his unconscious insouciance, pronounced the 
most impenetrable of mankind. She retains enough of her 
remembrance of her faithless lover, ta find an attraction 














in a soldier’s very name; there is an air among the military, 
ghe says, which a] others labor in vain to acquire. These 
assertions, though gencrally aimless, are more frequently re- 
peated now, and I can detect the plan on which she conducts 
her operations—woman’s usual mode of warfare, if she be po- 
lite—undetermining. Alas, the colonel has nerve enough to 
withstand an earthquake! : : 

It is amusing to observe the dignified retinue with which he 
Sustains the artillery of smiles, and questions, and other pret- 
tinesses with which she assails him. To him, she is merely 
Miss Lister, the sister of Lady Barton, and as such to be 
treated civilly; he has as much feeling for the delicate propor- 
tions of the ancle so often exposed to his view, as he has of 
those of a mile-stone. Then he occasionally deals out a sar- 
casm that cannot but “touch home,” and which is rendered 
more poignant by the coolness of his look, and the unconcern 
ofhis brow. Itseemsas if he is asserting a plain fact, means 
no severity, has no design to mortify, but states the truth as 
it actually exists. He calls the love of threescore, dotage; 
and speaks most unrelentingly of the beauty a woman of forty 
hoasted in her youth. He recollects the date of Miss Lister’s 
first presentation at court, and appeals to her memory to tes- 
tify the accuracy of certain anecdotes of St. James’ that must 
have occurred, he says, almost within the range of her obser- 
vation. She asserts her utter ignorance with quiet steadiness, 
gently questions the colenel’s chronological accuracy, but yet 
submissively defers to his judgment, whilst he averts his 
searching cye, with an impatience of motion expressive of the 
annoyance her stupidity occasions him. Nothing dismays 
her; her perseverance knows nodefeat, her good temper suf- 
fers no eclipse: if bafled by some downrightness of the colo- 
nel’s in the evening, she returns with renewed vigor to the 
assault on the followingmorning. Lady Barton looks on qui- 
etly, and sees the game with the eyes of ber lord and master, 
ihe medium through which she views every object. The bar- 
onet stands aloof: hopeless, perhaps, of ever being actually 
treed from Miss Lister’s society, but willing to allow every 
mancuvre that can possibly bring about ‘“‘a consummation so 
devoutly to be wide.” The heir-presumptive whistles as 
isual about the grounds “for want of thought;” and the young 
ladies are at present in debate whether the rank, fortune, and 
connections of the colonel counterbalance the disagreements 
of his age,and whether they shall rush to the conflict and car- 
ry off the spoil in triumph from the very grasp of their more 
experienced rival 

Afid this is the autumn of the life of woman, when her des- 
tiny conducts her through the pathway of events unheede? 
andalone. 1 am convinced, that the portrait of Miss Lister 
1s that of many females in every class of life, varying only in 

the accompaniments. The fact is, au error of education is 
ihe root of the evil: and until that is corrected, the effect will 
continue to exist. The strongest impression made on the 
wind of a girl is the expedience of marrying; not to obtain sue- 

css in this matter,is deemed almost disgraceful, and is the or- 
igin of the slighting contempt with which old maids, as they 
ave called, are, even in this perio@of higi civilization, re- 
garded. The female mind needs strengthening by the habit 
of expecting happiness from its own resources; it should learn 
its own sufficiency to itself. Woman should be taught the 
possibility of independence in her happiness. Her heart 
should be dimeeted to occupy itself with fulfilling relative du- 
tii 1 enjoying thosesoeial affections which last through 








*, ana 
existence, and which are capable of ailording felicity of the 
purest and most exquisite kind. An amiable dangliter and 

Jliging sister, isa lovely and beloved being, even though she 
never becomes a wife. A maiden aunt is capable of fulfilling 
highest duties of a mother, and of inspiring the same af- 
tion. There are prc of this, too few, indeed, but suffici- 
utly numerous to establish the truth of the position, that a 
woman properly educated, may be happy, respectable, use- 
ul, and beloved, albeit, a ‘“‘maiden aunt.” 
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VARIETIES. 

Players vs. Critics. —On Saturday, June 30th, a piece called 
the Contwmace was performed ata minor theatre of Rouen. 
the audience did not appear to appreciate the merits of the 
performers, and had ridiculed more than their patience could 
veut. Just as the curtain was about to fall, the performers 
issailed the boxes, sword in hand, and attacked several per- 
sons, and one in particuiar, who had been most active in show- 
ing his hostilitv. The ladies were terrified, and a violent 
carnage was expected, when the commissury of Police, who 
hoppened to be accientally present, lifted up his his voice, 
aud restored calm. For this outrage the performers were 
summoned before the Muni¢ipal Tribunal at Rouen, and were 
tined and imprisoned. 

Perfection ef Punning.--A celebrated living author lately 
shserved, he rarely made a pun, “but when 1 do,” said he, 
‘Vm very proud of it, for it is always-the worst that ever was 
made, and, therefore, excellent. The other day,” he contin- 
ued, ‘a lady spoke to me about Mr. ’s gallery of pictures, 
and remarked that she should very much like to get an intro- 
duction tosee them, ‘Well,’ said I, the is my friend, and you 
shall go and pick bis pocket.’ ‘Pick his pocket!’ she exclaim- 
od, ‘why so?? ‘Why?’ said I, ‘because he has pic-tures.’ ” 

_ Life.——“How fearful is the very life which we hold! We 
have our beings beneath a cloud, and are a marvel even to 
ourselves. There i3 not a single thought which has its affixed 
limits. Like circles in the water, our researches weaken as 
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unfathomable space of the vastunknown. We are like chil- 
dren in the dark; we tremble in a and terrible void! 
—Life is our real night, and the first gleam of the morning, 
which brings us certainty, és death.” 

A Quaker, having been cited as an evidence at a Quarter 
Sessions, one of the magistrates, who had been a blacksmith, 
desired to know why he would not take off his hat? ‘Itis a 
privilege,’ said the Quaker, ‘that the laws and liberty of my 
country indulge people of our religious mode of thinking In.’ 
‘If I had it in my power,’ said the justice, ‘I would have your 
hat nailed to your head.’ ‘I thought,’ said Obadiah, drily, 
‘that thou hadst given over the trade of driving nails.’ 
Music.—There are moments in which that something, which 
custcm has termed sympathy, but which truth must denomi- 
nate nature, will unfold the genuine affections of the heart, 
in spite of all our endeavours to conceal them; and if there be 
a power which is calculated beyond all others, to draw forth 
that graceful weakness, that indescribable charm, which 
shews the human mind in all its softest attractions, it is cer- 
tainly music. The human voice acquires something celestial, 
when tutored to the strainsofharmony. All the grosser parts 
of our nature seem to refine by the vibration of sweet sounds; 
and the being blest with that soul seducing power, while it is 
exercised, resembles an immortal.—WMrs. Robinson. 

When I see leaves drop from the trees in the begining of 
autumn, just such thinks I, is the friendship of the world. 
While the sap of maintainance lasts, my friends swarm in a- 
bandance, but in the winter of my need they leave me naked. 
He is a happy man that hath atrue friend in his need, but 
he is more truly happy who hath no need of his friend.—.Au- 
thor Warwick. 

Ladies.—Francis was the first monarch who introduced la- 
dies at his court. He said, in a style of true gallantry, ‘that 
a drawing room without ladies, was like the year without the 
spring; or rather like the spring without flowers.” 

An Indian chief of the Creek nation, being once appointed 
to negociate a treaty of peace with the people of South Caro- 
lina, was desired by the governor and council to speak his 
mind freely, and not to be afraid, for he was among friends. 
“| will speak freely: [ will not be afraid,” said he, “for why 
should I be afraid among my friends, who never am afraid a- 
mong my enemies?” 

Dr. Williamson, vicar of Moulton in Lincolnshire,England, 
had a violent quarrel with one of his parishoners of the name 
of Hardy, who showed considerable resentment. On the suc- 
ceeding Sunday the doctor preached from the following text, 
which he pronounced with much emphassis, and with a sig- 
nificant look at Mr. Hardy, who was present: “There is no fool 
like the fool narpy.” 

When Fenelon was almoner to the king, and attending 
Louis XIV. toa sermon preached by a capuchin,he fell asleep. 
The capuchin perceived it, end breaking off his discourse, 
said, ‘Awake that sleeping avée, he comes here only to pay 
his court to the king;”’ a reproof which Fenelon often related 
with pleasure after he became Archbishop of Chambray. 

Two pedestrian travellers, natives of the north, had taken 
up their quarters for the night ata Highland hotel; one of 
them next morning complained to his friend that he had a 
very indifferent bed, and asked him how he slept? “roth 
man,” replied Donald, “nae very weel neither, but I was 
muckle better off than the bugs, for de’il onc of them closed an 
e’e the oale night.” 

An Trish sailor obtained leave of his captain to remain on 
shore for one day; but not returning until four daysafter- 
wards, the captain asked him the reason of his staying so 
long. ‘Please your honour, I got into a wood, and could not 
get out.” ‘Got into a wood!” reiterated the captain; “why; 
you lying raseal, there is not a wood within twenty miles.” 
“Oh, it is very true, your honour, but I got my legs into a 
wood, and, by the powers, I didall 1 could to get them out a- 
gain.” ‘So you have been in the stocks for being drunk.” 
“The stocks! isit youname! By St. Pathrick, you may say 
that—I have ventured so deeply in the stocks, that lam sow 
a lame duck.” 





——- 


Musical Spit.—We are told in the Foreign Journals of a Wu- 
sical Spit, in the kitchen of the Count de Castle Maria, of 
Treviso, which is so constructed as to play 24 tunes whilst it 
turns 130 roasts! What a charming musical age is this! Of 
course when the air dashes off in a quick “Jovement, the spit 
follows in a Rondo. If a Frencl: Roti is put down, the tune 
changes to a quadrille, and stops exactly when the meat is 
done, In the same manner, for a Polish dish, it strikes upa 
Polacea, for a German one, an Alamande or a Waliz,a turkey 
Poast, to an air ala Turk,acapon toa DaCapo. As for the 
old English sirloin, of course it can only go to the tune of 
‘Oh! the roast beef of Old England.’ 


OF FOOTE. 

The English Aristophanes, when riding out one day on the 
Downs, in company with the humourous and facetious Mack- 
lin, they perceived at some distance a personage coming to- 
wards them dressed out ostentatiously in a profusion of gold 
lace. _ ‘*What noble dandy on horseback is this?” said Mack- 
lin. ‘Psha!” replied Poote,“while viewing him with bis 
glass, ‘’tis nobody, after all, but the little quicksilver apothe- 
cary, with his flaming coat and taw vest. Bea little 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms to reign, 

Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes. 
Goipsmft: 


Among females, dress is very properly considered an index 
to internal qualities and perfections, which without it would 
be learned only by long familiarity. To appear well in dress 
is peculiarly desirable in woman, and as an excellent writer 
observes, ‘‘It is to be received as an equivocal symbol of those 
qualities which we seekin a wife; it indicates cleanliness, 
sweetness and love of order, and universal propriety. What 
then is there to censure in a moderate consideration of dress? 
Nothing; we may blame where we find extravaganee, profu- 
fusion and misappropriation, subjection to the tyranny of fa- 
shion, slavery to vanity—in short, bad taste.” Hence a due 
consideration and attention to dress, especially with females, 
becomes an object of no small concern. 

Dress, to appear well, should always be moderately plain, 
but neat, and appropriate to the time and season of the year. 
and not prejudicial to héalth.—A gaudy affectedness of dress 
is by many judicious persons considered as indicative of fol- 
ly, and want of a proper degree of modesty; for modesty, as 
well as any other of the female graces, no less than vanity 
itself, are displayed or indicated by dress. 

The nature of dress is often subject to the influence of pre- 
vailing fashion, without a strict regard to either utility or 
propriety. Fashion gives absolute sway to certain notions, 
and abolishes every previons idea of beauty or elegance 
which is not instrict accordance with its immediate tenets. 
That, which at one time would have excited the blush of mo- 
desty, shall suddenly be considered becoming and elegant; 
and that, which has been esteemed proper and useful, shall 
in like manner, suddenly be considered superfluous and vain. 
Indeed fashion exerts a powerful influence in changing expe- 
ditiously and often absurdly the opinions of society in these 
particulars, as well as the moral affections, according to the 
most extravagant fancy. But the real standard of beauty is 
not so changeable; when least subject to the madness and 
folly of fashion, and arrayed with neatness and taste, the fe- 
male appears more interesting and lovely. 

‘“‘Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament; 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most.” 

A certain degree ofattention to dress, but short of entire 
devotedness, is necessary and Jaudable; for as Lavater ob-~ 
serves, “Young women who neglect their toilet, and mani- 
fest but little concern about dress, indicate a general disre- 
gard for order; a mind ill adapted to the details of housekeep- 
ing; a deficiency of taste, and of the qualities that inspire 
love; they will be careless of every thing.” On the contrary, 
devotedness to dress, pursuing all the frivolities and caprice 
of fashion, indicates a deficiency of those good and sound * 
qualities, which we wish to see in mothers, and which are 
characteristic of women of intellectual worth, prudence and 
discretion. 


THE MAN OF MY CHOICE. 

A lady, upon being reproached with insensibility, and an 
unnatural coldness of disposition, made the following reply: 
“The austere coldness and insensibility you reproach me 
with, and perhaps a constitutional defect, is neither the ef- 
fect of prudery, nor the melancholy scruples of a silly girl. 
Believe me above such little motives of action; believe me 
that my blood often circulates with rapidity, believe that I 
know there is but one spring in the year of life; and that love 
is combined with and attached to humanity; nay, I will even 
permit you to believe that Cupid, in certain attire, has as 
many charms in my eyes asin thoss of the rest of my sex; 
yet, after all these confessions, which I make with pleasure 
and openness, as artifice and disguise are only the refuge of 
little minds, for which I have no occasion, [tell you that as 
muchas ! honour love, I despise lovers, and detest their per- 
fidious flames, their deceitfu! arts, with their false vows, alas' 
often, but too much credited by our credulous sex, merely 
because they feel no trace of such perfidity in their own gen- 
tle bosoms. But if you see my frigid system vanish into air, 
let fortune throw into my way sucha man as my imagination 
sometimes creates, and whom I am afraid is only to be found 
there; however, take my mental picture of him. He must 
be well informed without pretensions, serious without me- 
lancholy, free without licentiowgness, and, in short, carry no- 
thing to excess but love and prudence; nay, he may charm all 
my sex and adore—only me. He must hide his passion in 
public, as I desire no other proof of it there but a passing 
glance to convey the feelings of his heart, which nobody must 
observe but myself.—tin private, he may make up for publie¢ 
resteaint, by breathing a chaste and delicate passion; and, 
if he merit it, he may probably hear of a reciprocal flame, 
pure as the love that fans it. To render this union of hearts 
more durable, he mustbe my guide, my friend, my counsel- 
lor, and my jer, so when near him, my mind may ace 
quire eleva’ and gr; » Yes, 1 confessi for- 
tune throw such aman ip my way, my cold 








I would never to 








hey extend, and vanish at Jast into the immeasureable and 


more cireumspect for the fyture, Macklin, as you see it Is 
not oll gold that glisters.” 
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1 desire not to please, and shall persevere in my coldness, 
which never costs me an effort. The group of admirers 
whom my feeble charms attract, are not flattering tome. 1 
despise their sentiments, with their Jittle arts to please, and 
yawn at their incense. Let them seek the weak and the vain, 
who willlisten to their sighs and sufferings; the zephyr bends 
the reed, but has no effect on the sturdy oak.” 








‘THE GLEANER. — 
“Let modest Allen, with ingenious shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 

The following anecdote of this Allen, to whom Pope applied 
the foregoing, will show that he was not altogether undeserv- 
ing this compliment: 

“He once courted a young lady, whose father wanted to 
drive the match, as it was a very advantageous one. The 
young lady was, however, pre-engaged to another, which, 
when Allen knew, he generously portioned out his mistress 
from his own fortune, and gave her away himself to his rival. 








A certain English philosopher having asserted in opposition 
to Dr. Franklin, that blunt conductors for lightning were the 
only safe ones, the king of Great Britain, during the revolu- 
tionary war, caused the sharp conductors of his palace to be 
changed, and blunt ones tobe put in their places, as though 
he disdained to owe his safety to the invention of an enemy. 
This he persisted in, although the royal society publicly con- 
demned the pretended improvement. This anecdote produ- 
ced the following neat and sarcastic epigram: 

While you, great George, for safety hunt, 
And sharp conductors change to blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint; 
Franklin a wiser course pursues; 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the point. 


Swift's last lines-—In one of those lucid intervals which va- 
vied the course of Swift’s unhappy lunacy, his guardians or 
physicians took him out to give him an airing. When they 
came to the Phoenix park, Swift remarked a new building 
which he had never seen, and asked what it was designed 
for? Dr. Kingsbury answered, “That, Mr. Dean, is the mag- 
azine for arms and powder, for the security of the city.” “Oh! 
oh!” says the dean, pulling out his pooket book, “let me take 
an item of that. This is worth remarking; my tables, as 
Hamlet says, my tables—memory, put down that.” He then 
produced the following lines, being the last he ever wrote: 

Behold! a proof of Irish sense! 
Here Irish wit is seen, 

When nothing’s left for our defence, 
We build a magazine. 

The Dean then put up his pocket-book, laughing heartily 
at the conceit, and clenching it with, ‘After the steed’s sto- 
len, shut the stable door.” 

Mr. Lowndes—Mr. Roscoe, the clegant historian of the Me- 
dici family, one morning entered the Liverpool library, when 
a friend said to him, “I have just now seen the tallest, the 
best bred, and the most sensible man that I Lave seen for twen- 
ty years. I wonder who it could be?” ‘That must be Mr. 
Lowndes of South Carolina,” answered Mr. Roscoe, “for I 
know of no other man that can answer your description.” 

Garrick and Johnson—‘Don’t disturb my feelings,’ said Gar- 
rick to Johnson,one night behind the scenes, ‘consider the ex- 
ertions Ihavetomake. ‘As to your feelings, David, replied 
Johnson, Punch has just as many—and as for your exertions, 
those of a man who cries turnips about the streets, are great- 
er.’ mee 

Carding @ad Spinning. 
To spin with art, in ancient times has been, 
Thought not beneath the noble dame and queen; 
From that employ our maidens had the name 
Of Spinsters, which the moderns never claim— 
But since to Cards, each damsel turns her mind, 
And fo that dear delight is so inclined, 
Change the soft name of Spinster to a harder, 
And let each woman now be call’d a Carder. 


Philosophical Epigram. 
Says the Earth tothe Moon, “You're a pilfering jade, 
What you’ve stole from the sun is beyond all belief; 
Fair Cynthia replies, Madam Earth, hold your prate, 
The receiver is always as bad as the thief. 


— 

Pocls—While Goldsmith was completing the closing pages 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, ina garret in Greenarbor, he was 
roused from his occupation by the unexpected appearance of 
the landlady, to whom he was considerably in arrears, with 
a huge bill for the last week’s lodgings. The poet was thun- 
derstruck with surprise and consternation; he was unable to 
answer her demands, either then or in future; at length the 
lady changed the nature of his embarrassment, by offering to 
yemit the liquidation of the debt, provided he would accept 
her as his true and lawful spouse. friend, Dr. Johnson, 
chanced by great good luck to coma the time, and by 
adv tim a sufficient sum to the expenses of his 
esta ent, consisting of only himself and att shirt, re- 
jieved him from his matrimonial shackles. 

A literary friend once called to pay Fielding a visit, and 
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found him in a miserable garret without either furniture and 
convenience, seated on a gin tub turned up for a table, with 
a common trull by his side, and a half emptied glass of bran- 
dy and water in his hand. This was the idea of consammate 
os entertained by the immortal author of ‘Tom Jones.’ 

The French poet Boisy and his family being unable to pro- 
cure subsistence by their literary exertions, came to the 
somewhat novel expedient of anticipating the period of their 
starvation. They blocked up the door of their garret with 
the miserable remnants of their furniture, and, locked in 
each other’s arms, with their little children by their side, 
coolly awaited the period of their final release from the thral- 
dom of existence. In the Jast hours of sinking nature, the 
door of their garret was forcibly burst opea, their friends 
entered, and beheld the parents dyingand tie children dead. 
With some difficulty the former were restored to health, and 
lived to behold a youth of misery obliterated by an old age of 
honour and happiness. 

Our modern Bloomfield, of rural and pastoral] celebrity, 
wrote his ‘Farmer’s Boy’ in a garret occupied by shoemakers, 
and pursued his poetical occupation amid the din of arms and 
the clatter of heels, Collins composed his odes in some such 
miserable dwelling. 

There are no rivulets or springs in the island of Ferro, ex- 
cept on a part of the beach which is nearly inaccessible. To 
supply the place of fountains, however, nature has bestowed 
upon this island a species of tree, unknown to a!] other parts 
of the world, It is of moderate size, and iis leaves are 
straight, long, and ever green. Around its summit a small 
cloud perpetually rests, which so drenches the leaves wiih 
moisture, that they constantly distil upon the ground a stream 
of fine clear water. To these trees, as to perennial springs, 
the inhabitants of Ferro resort, and are thus supplied with a 
sufficient abundance of water for themselves and their cattle. 


Epitaph ona Snuggler, shot in an affray with the excise officers. 
Here } lies, 
Killed by the xii. 


Curran—A justice of the Irish King’s Bench, in giving his 
dictum on a certain will case, absolutely said, ‘he thought it 
very clear, that the testator intended to keep a life intcrest in 
the estate to himself.” The bar did not laugh outright; but 
Curran soon rendered that consequence inevitable. ‘Very 
true, my lord,’ said he, ‘very true! testators generally do se- 
cure life interest to themselves; but in this case I rather 
think your lordship takes the will for the deed.’ 


This incorruptible patriot and incomparable orator, whose 
surprising eloquence threw sucha resplendent halo of glory 
round the Irish bar, had his feelings lacerated, and his heart 
wounded to the very core by the infidelity of his wife, who 
suffered herself to be seduced by an officer of rank in the Bri- 
tish army. 

At the same time the lady of the Lord Chancellor Clare 
blotted the escuteheon of nobility, and dishonored the pro- 
vebial chastity of her country, by eloping with a gallant. 
Shortly after these occurrences, Mr. Curran, and Lord Clare 
happened to be walking, in opposite directions, in Castle- 
street, (Dublin,) and the moment Mr. Curran observed the 
chancellor approaching, he hastily darted into an entry on 
the other side of the street, without returning his lordship’s 
salute, or taking any notice of him. Ina few hours after, 
the chancellor took his seat on the bench, in the court of 
chancery; and on espying Mr. Curran standing up to make a 
motion on some pending cause, he exelaimed, ‘‘Why, Mr. 
Curran, 1] met you to-day in Castle-street, and instead of 
stopping to exchange greetings, you flew off from me as if J 
were an infectious spectre of pestilence!” ‘My Lord,” re- 
plied the wit, ‘‘self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
The street was so narrow, and as your Lordship and myself 
wear our anilersrather awkwardly, Iwas apprehensiye that our 
horns would meet!”’ 

A vagabond was brought before the Correctional Police at 
Paris, and interrogated by the President:—‘Whatis your 
name? Belland.—Where do you live? I don’t choose to tell 
you.—What is your trade? I have one, but I don’t practice it. 
How do you live then? By robberies.—What! by robberies: 
Yes; during the three best nights of the week, namely, those 
of Saturday, Sunday and Monday, I rob the drunken persons 
who sieep in the streets —Have not you ever been caught: 
No; am not such a fool! when men are drunk, they sleep 
soundly; and besides, when I meet those whodon’t sleep well, 
I use more caution.” Indignant at such an effrontery, the 
agent of the royal prosecutor regretted that the nature of the 
offence charged against Bellard, did not admit of a more se- 
vere punishment than that inflicted by law upon vagrancy— 
and the tribunal condemned the delinquent to six months im- 
prisonment, the maximum in such cases. 

Real Friends—When Socrates was building a house at A- 
thens, being asked by one who observed the smallness of the 
design, why 2 man so eminent should not have an abode 
more suitable to hisdignity? He replied, that he should think 
himself sufficiently accommodated if he could see that nar- 
row habitation filled with real friends. Such was the opinion 
of this great master of human nature, concerning the unfre- 
quency of such an union of minds as might deserve the name 
of friendship, that among the multitude whom vanity or cu- 
riosity, civility or veneration, crowded about him, he did not 
expect that very spacious apartments would be necessary to 





contain all who should regard him with sincere kindness, or 
adhere to him with fidelity. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Directors to the Stockholders of the Batrimone AND On1¢ 
Ram Roap Company. 

The Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany, inconformity with the provisions of their charter, sub- 
mit to the first general meeting of the stockholders, a state- 
ment of the affairs of the company, and of the means they 
are pursuing in order to carry into effect the important ob- 
ject for which this corporation has been instituted. 

In accepting the trust, with which they have been invest- 
ed, the board were aware of the deep responsibility that 
would devolve upon them. They were fully apprised of the 
high expectation which their constituents had formed of the 
results of this undertaking, and well acquainted with the 
general impression, that nothing would be required to ensure 
its success, but a judicious application of the means at the 
disposal of the company. They could not therefore be insen- 
sible, that they owed it to the public, to their constituents, 
and to themselves, in the management of a work involving 
such varied andjextensive operations, and from which sucli 
important advantages were anticipated, to proceed with cau- 
tion, and not endanger the object by a premature commence- 
ment. 

They have accordingly been actively engaged in collecting 
the necessary information, in order that they might secure a 
judicious location of the road, and be enabled to decide upon 
the most efficient, and least expensive, moving power to be 
employed upon it. Much valuable knowledge upon these 
points has already been gained, and the board are constani- 
ly collecting additional facts, which afford important illustra- 
tions of the subject, and greatly strengthen their confidence 
of success. They now believe, thathowever this course of 
procedure may have retarded the commencement, it will en- 
sure a more early, more economical, and more certain com 
pletion of the work. 

The directors have also dcemed it of primary importance. 
in the first instance, to secure the services of an Engineer, 
upon whose talents and skill they might sagely rely. It is 
their desire, not less than their duty, to obtain the best pro 
fessional aid the country will afford, and th@y will spare 
efforts to engage a superintendent of the highest characte 

The government of the United States justly appreciating 
the importance of this enterprise, have extonded io it a mos! 
liberal] patronage. Several able and efficient members of the 
Topographical Corps, have been detached to the service of 
the company. a@hese officers have examined various routes 
from the city of Baltimore to the valley of the Potomac, and 
along that ravine asfaras Cumberland. They are now en 
gaged 4n a general reconnoisance of the country between the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers, and are expected to return in a few 
weeks, prepared to lay Wefere the board the result of thei 
labors. Should a chief engineer by that time have been en- 
gaged, the board entertain the hope, that they will soon after. 
be ready to commence the actual location and construct 
of the road. 

The directors take great pleasure in acknowledging thie 
general approbation and good willsvith which this enterpris« 
is regarded throughout our country, and particularly in those 
sections of the west more immediately interested in its su 
cess.—They have received communications from almost eve- 
ry district between this city and Ohio, as well as from may 
parts of that flourishing state, giving assurances of a ecordia| 
desire to afford the company every aid and support; and of 2 
general willingness on the part of the landholders, to relin- 
quish the ground necessary forthe road, free of cost. 

In conclusion, the board feel o high satisfaction in stating 
as the result of all the information and experience they have 
yet acquired, that their confidence in the practicability of 
the Rail Road remains unabated, and that they believe the 
most sanguine calculations of its importance, @nd_utility, 
whether the object be regarded with reference fo its national 
and local advantages, or its profits to the stockholders, wil! 
be realized. By order of the Board, 

P. E. THOMAS, President. 
Baltimore, \st October, 1827. 
—— 

Judge Geddes and Mr. Roberts, Civil Engineers, have ar- 
rived in Cumberland, with the purpose of reviewing the con- 
templated route of the Chesapeake an@Ohio Canal. This new 
examination is undertaken with @ ¥iew to reconcile the esti- 
mates of the U. S. Board of Engineers, with those of the late 
Canal Convention; a task for which these gentlemen are es- 
pecially fiitted; they have surveyed and superintenced simi- 
lar canals in New.York and Pennsylvania, whose actual cost 
is known. Their estimates arc to be laid before Congress at 
its ensuing session. Mr. Lacock, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Shriver, Jun. of Cumberland, have proposed to make the ca 
nal from Cumberland to Georgetown, for two and a half mil-. 
lions of dollars. 





Ata Jate trial of a stage coachman in London, for man- 
slaughter, for killing, on the 18th of July, Thomas Strange. 
p Rerenes upsetting the stage, in which the deceased sat, 
chief justice Best said “J now give this public notice, that in 
every future case in which a conviction shall follow a charge 
of furious driving, 1 will, without doubt, transport the offenc. 
gr for Jife,” he 
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BALTIMORE: SATURDAY, OCT. 13, 1827. 
U. S. Bank stock eo on London 104211 p.ct. 


Paltimore and Ohfo Rail Road—The Directors of this com- 
pany have made their first report to the stockholders, which 
will be found in another column. The great advantages which 
were so confidently anticipated would arise to the city of Bal- 
timore from the completion of this great work, are fully con- 
firmed, by the actual demonstrations already made to test the 
practicability of the same. Although no visible marks of pro- 
cress are at present apparent, yet the valuable information 
which is daily received by the board, will enable them, when 
tle surveys are completed, and their plans and arrangements 
fully matured, to expedite the work without those obstruc- 
tions and delays which are so often thrown into the way of 
such extensive and important projects. From all directions 
in which there is any probability of the road being located, 
the inhabitants have forwarded to the Board much valuable 
information relative to the advantages which their respect- 
ive districts possess, that could be considered useful or ne- 
cessary in the construction or business of the road—together 
‘with overtuves to relinquish the ground, free of cost, which 
may be found necessary for the same. The government has 
not been backward in lending its aid to the Board—able and 








efficient members from the Topographical Corps have been 
detailed for the service, which have been employed under 
their direction during the past summer. On the whole, the 
most sanguine expectations, there is every cause to believe, 
will be fully realized, ‘whether the object be regarded with 
reference to ils national and local advantages, or its profits 
to the stockholders ” 

The Fair, forthe benefit of St. Mary’s Female Orphaline 
Asylum, held in the saloon of the Atheneum on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, inet with that support which so laudable an 
undertaking was expected to receive, from the well known 
inunificence of our citizens Much sat- 


isfaction was felt by the visitors at the neat and appropriate 


on all such occasions. 


aanner in which the articles were arranged for exhibition, 
.ud the liberality with which purchases were completed, was 
tiv admiration 


in evident token of the } that was entertain- 


cd towards the fair prejectors of so interesting a charity.— 
The spectacle (says a writer in the Gazette) was one of the 
inmost interesting of the kind that ever attracted the attention 
of our city. ‘The dispos 


j tion of the tables; the great variety 
ind beauty of the articles, as well useful as ornamental; the 
appearance of the orphans busily engaged in knitting and 
ewing; the immense concourse of ladies and gentlemen of the 
hivhest class, and of all denominations, notwithstanding the 
infavorabicness ofthe weather, presented a coup d’ail of the 


4 4 . »Anerrintinn 
stunt interesting Gescriplion. 


It was pleasing to contemplate 
the earnestness and unaflected charity of those who sold, and 
treme liberality of those who bought. 


roceeds of this fair mt ! 
| 


al, 


the benevolence and ex 


Che ist be very considerable, and will 
ve applied to the erecting a permanent Asylum for o number 


of jiouseless children: who, under the protection of the “Sis- 
’ 


ters of Charity,’ will be instructed, clothed and bearded; and 
(ins preserved from the contagion of those vices which me- 
.” m 


saci i a wot toi fen a " fF 2 tS eee ati 
race tue ubprocect Ga iéma Le 2ro he 207 tits anstitution 


< suid to have been promised by a gentleman known in this 
«ity as a most liberal benefactor of the poor: if it be true, he 
i} add another leafto the wreath of his charities, and ano- 


ther striking claim to the gratitude of the present generation, 
wid the admiration of posterity.” 
a 

The Epicurean—A writer in the London New Times of the- 
sist August, declares that for a large portion of the Epicu- 
vean, Mr. Moore deserves no eredit. He says that Moore has 
diseovered an old romance of Sethos,” a French work, upon 
<ome shelf, where it lay buried in the dust of halfa century; 
1¢ lias rescued a portion of it from oblivion, and entitled it to 
4 place in the drawing room and my lady’s chamber; he has 
subjected it to the process of coloring and refinement; and fi- 
nally, he has shaded it fromthe works of Dupuis, and other 
modern writers on the same subject. This is a heavy charge, 
and} feel, therefore, that I am not only bound to bring for- 
ward proof that shall admit of neither doubt or contradiction, 
iat to act, in all respects, with more than common openness.” 
‘The writer then gives passages from the Epicurean, and com- 
pares them with passages from Sethos, from which they evi- 
ently appear tobe derived. 
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LITERARY—A third Quarterly Review is announced by 
the title of “The Southern Review,” to be published in the 
city of Charleston, by A. E. Miller. 

The United States Review and Literary Gazette bas been 
discontinued, and the subscription list transferred to the A- 
merican Quarterly Review. , 
Flint’s Western Monthly Review, for September, contains 
Flowers of the Mississippi Valley, National Independence, 
Sketches of Indian Manners, Religious Character of the West- 
ern People, Indian Maid’s Death Song, The Beach Woods, 
Reviews of Marshall’s History of Kentucky, of Hope Leslie, 
of Doddridge’s Address, of Fulton’s Masonic Oration, and of 
Short’s Agricultural Address. 

The Baron de Westreenen de Tiellandt has lately publish- 
ed an interesting account of the remains of the ancient Fo- 
rum Hadriani, situated near the Hague. A mosaic pave- 
ment, fragments of statues, a golden sieve, a large quantity of 
silver medals of various Roman emperors, a lamp, a cinera- 
ry urn, some jewels and other valuable articles, medals of 
the Lower Empire, coins struck in the time of Charlemagne, 
&e. prove that this was an important establishment, which 
survived the destruction of Paganism. 

Messrs. Wells and Lilly of Boston, are about to publish by 
subscription the Farl of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars, from the last English edition, in which the 
printed text of former editions has been faithfully corrected 
by a collation from the original MSS. and into which all the 
suppressed passages have been introduced. The unpublish- 
ed notes of Bishop Warburton are also added. 

On Wednesday week, was the annual commencement of the 
College at Princeton, N. J. A vast crowd of citizens and 
stranzers assembled, among whom was Mr. Southard, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, whois now on a visit to his friends in that 
state. The performances are spoken of as highly creditable 
to those concerned. 

The Annual Commencement of Dickinson College, was held 
in Carlisle on Wednesday, the 26th of September, when the 
first Degree in the Aris was conferred on twenty-two young 
gentlemen, and the second on twenty-three, alwnni of the in- 
stitution. The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts, was con- 
ferred on Charles F. Mayer, Esq. and John Vethake, M. D. 


Milton, (Pa.) The First Honor of the Institution was award- 
ed to James M. Campbell of Baltumore. On the evening pre- 
ceding commencement, a learned and able address was de- 
livered by Charles F. Mayer, Esq. of Baltimore, before the 
two literary Societies, and a numerous and respectible audi- 
ence. i 

Voyage around the World.—The Russian corvette Krotky, 
commanded by Baron Wranylo, has arrived at the Mother- 
bank from a voyage round the world, on which she employed 
two years. Dr. Kyber has brought in her many objects of na- 
tural history, and has-brought alive many plants hitherto un- 
known. Baron Wrangle is the same distinguished officer 
who, accompanied by Dr. Kyber, explored the previously un- 
known north-eastern coast of Asia from the river Koylnia to 
Cehring’s Straits. In this expediton, an account of which is 
expected to be now publishing at St. Petersburg, they spent 
four years. —It is the same expedition which the late Captain 
Cochrane went on foot from Irkutsk, about 4,000 miles, to 
join. This voyage has afforded another practical proof of 
the extraordinary accuracy of: Parkinson and Fordsham’s 


both of Baltimore, and on the Rev. David Kirkpatrick, of 
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Stop thief and mind your stops— southern papers contains an 
advertisement offering a reward for the apprehension of 2 
pilferer, who, by inattention to punctuation, is pointed out 
as having “a nose turned up in the middle six feet high and 
thirty-five years of age.” 

The Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, elected assistant bishop of 
the diocess of Pennsylvania, is to be consecrated in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, on Thursday, the 25th of Oct. 

A Quebec paper contains an account of a lad of about sev- 
en years old being attacked by a ring tailed eagle while in the 
harvest field. The boy had a sickle ia his hand, with which 
he struck the bird, and fortunately killed it. . 

The long celebrated chief, Red Jacket, of the Seneca tribe 
of Indians, has been deposed by his brethren and associates in 
authority. Depositions of this kind have before occurred; 
but the instance is rare in which a chief of such eminent ta- 
lents has been prostrated. He has been fora long time ex- 
tremely dissipated, and in every respect morally worthless. 
He is about 70 years of age, yet he is remarkably‘active, re- 
tains his mental powers, and to the. last will no doubt exert 
them to prevent any amelioration gf his people, by introdu- 
cing among them the arts of civilized life. 

The Kentucky Reporter relates the following incident of 
recent occurrence. The time of service of an excollent 
blacksmith lately expired; the keeper was desirous of re- 
taining him, on account of his mechanical skill, and offered 
him 50 or 60 dollarsa month, which he refused. He had not 
been but a short time absent (perhaps only a few days) be- 
fore he stole a horse, for which he has been tried and again 
sentenced—so that he has resnmed h‘s station without wages. 

’ Three well dressed gentlemen on Monday night in New 
York, being full of champaign and “good society,” undertook 
valiantly to beat an honest Tar, who was going to his lodging. 
Jack threw down his hat, squared his elbows, and knocked 
each of them down. The noise brought upa watchman, and 
the sailor would have been committed, but for a short-time 
speech:—“Harkee, messmate, with the tarpaulin hat and 
switch, d—e where one man whips three, he is in the right.’ 
The sailor squared his yards and went off. - 

te 

FOREIGN—The arrangements: for the new British mini 
try were, according to the last advices from London, in a fair 
way ofsoon being brought to aclose. Mr. Herries had an 
audience with the king on the Ist, and was offered the office 
of Chancellor of the ixchequer, which it was understood he 
had consented to accept. Lord Lansdowne also waited on 
the king on the Ist, and the result of his audience was very 
satisfactory. A Council was to be held at Windsor on the 3d 
to be attended by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Ch. 
Grant, for the purpose of receiving respeetively the appoint- 
ments of Colonial Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequei 
and President of the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy. 

_ A report of the arrival of Don Pedro had been circulated 
in Madrid and Paris, but it created no sensation. 

The disturbahcgg in Catalgnia were increasing, and ac- 





Cronometer’s, though the vessel was small, and subject to | ty sail were in Smyrna, 


cording to the aca rado, it would require 6000 
men to prevent the insfrr ‘om spreading. 
Nothing of interest had o¢@wed. in Greece since the fal! 


| fAthens. The ward od baaVy, without mueh activity 


iv e 
} Ou either side. A call orce was assembied at Smyr- 
English, BWS8sians and Austrians; about twen- 


na, of French, 
%@ many in the neighboring ports. 


considerable motion, and the greatest cxtremes of tempera- | The whole of the Americiigquadron was in the Archipela- 


ture have been experienced. 
a 
fw 


POLITICAL—The next House of Delegates of Mz 
according to the most authentic accounts, 
For the Administration 49; for Jackson 31. 


Mr. Johns, the administration candidate for Congress, it 


ify land 


rity of 395, over Jas A. Bayard, esq. the Jackson candidate. 
h 
over Judge Hemphill. 
of the administration, and his opponent by those of General 
Jackson. Majority 145. 

In consequence of the decease of Dr. Young, recently e- 
lected to Congress (without opposition) from Kentucky, a 
new election is to take place. A Jackson candidate is an- 
nounced, Dr. ¥. was friendly to the administration. 


einen 
ITEMS—An establishmont, it is said, is going into opera- 
tion in Bloomfield, N. J. for printiag on woollen cloth, in im- 
itation of the common cashmere shawls. The colors are said 
to be as light and handsome as any of the imported article. 
There is in the poor house at Stonington, Conn. a pauper 
named Joseph Cook, aged 101 years. He wasat Braddock’s 
defeat, and served in the revolutionary army during the war 
but is unable to procure certificates necessary for a pension. 
It is stated that on Saturday last a man by the name of 
Samuel Patch leaped from a rock at Patterson’s Falis, N. J. 
which is from 70 to 80 feet high, into the water, merely for 
the vanity of performing a surprising feat—he escaped un- 
harmed. ‘ 

The manufacture of cotton bagging has been commenced 
near Steubenville, for an experiment, by Mr. Rapp, of the 
town of Economy. 

1 good chance for Editors—The proprietors of Chambers’ 
medicine for the cure of drunkenness, give notice to editors 


will stand thus:-— 


Delaware, appears from the official returns, to have a majo- 


Mr. Sergeant, late Minister to the Congress of Panama, 
as succeeded in his election to Congress, in Philadelphia, 
Mr. S. was supported by the friends 


zo, destined for Smyrna. 


| A letter from on board tt U. S. ship Lexington, dated 13th 
August, says, ‘‘LordCochrane was passed yesterday by the Ja- 

| Va frigate off Cerigo,with aTurkish corvette she had captured. 

| Nothing new from the Morea. A brig we have now under 

, | Ole our convoy, w 13 plundered on the morning of the 24th, a- 

bout 8 miles from Milo, and robbed of $28,000.” 

| Lieut. Washington was shot by the Greeks in a broil at A- 

| cripoli, and died on board the English line of battle ship A- 
siu, Admiral Codmington. 

Weare assured by a gentleman who knows the fact, that the 
late Mr. Constable of Edinburgh kept a regular diary, in 
which he inserted every occurrence connected with his vari- 
ous literary engagements during the whole of his life, as well 
as a number of his anecdotes of eminently distinguished in- 
dividuals in the literary world, with whom, as a publisher 
and a private friend, Mr. Constable associated. 


’ 





— 
MASONIC—The Grand Lodge of Maryland will mect at 


their Hall in this city on the second Monday in November. 








_ MARRIED—On Tuesday last, by the Rev. Dr. Glendy, Ma- * 
jor Charles Jessop, to Celeno, eldest daughter of Capt. Joel 
Vickers, all of this eity. 
On Tuesday last by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, Mr. Wm. Miller 
to Miss Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. John Stouffer. 5 
On the 10th inst. at the Friends’ Meeting House, Lombard 
street, David S. Pope to a; all of this city. 
On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Bartow, Mr. Joseph 
I. Look, of Rechester, Mass. to Mrs.-Louisa Vaughan, 
daughter of the late Danl. Diffenderffer, esq. of thi city. ‘. 
On Tuesday morning, ge Rev. Dr. Kurtz, George Tris- 
ler, of a to Susan Kurtz, of this city. 








who will insert their advertisement, that they shall 3 
nished with enough to cure one drunkard = 


last, after a ected af- 
1 . Edward Markland, aged iL, 
@p the 4th inst. Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Alex. Stanford. 


ae 
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I L STANZAS To every dispensation of His rod: -—— in its design end effects. Did I think otherwise, 1 should not 
OmGINA ad _ we, onea* Pure and iattanoulate, life’s path she trod; stand here to-day its advocate, for 1 have not forgotten that 
BB TEE AIMOR OF WERE, A PRENSA. Envy grew pale—and calumny was dumb I am rapidly hastening to the bar of the Judge Eternal, where 
— — ——— $$$ y grew P , 7 ied i 
i Till drooping, dying, this floriferous sod, I shall have to give an account of the part I have taken in 
ON THE DEATH OF CAMILLA. And this _ marble point her lowly tomb,-~ the transactions of this day. Was I conscious that there was 
Apri., 1826. Even here she still inspires a reverential gloom. yang gid oo. see tn to pleneibe ico heek its pe 
, . ae "d—f; ll! ency, I would not hesitate to place Wpon its head the seal o 
"Tis past!—the dear delusive dream hath fled, ae ane een Cams asyd I “oe epi reprobation. Aye, 1 would not hesitate to do it, though in 
And with it all that made existence dear, «1 Dis p y gra ’ doing it! h db knit i for dread th 
Not she alone—but all my joys are dead!— O spotless maid—-that now in heav’n doth dwell, ong r; pay’ Ay sod tine ie nit tech of miliinas” the 
For all my joys could live alone with her;—~ Where choral saints—and radient angels sing ~ tone - : taaes than - hn Beemnntes pan se 
O, if the grave e’er claimed affection’s tear, The eternal praises of the Almighty king; oe ee b tom ean 7 ee a “omy ~ She 
Thon lord Camille on hy cley-eeld bed, While this sad cypress and funereat yew, warmest approbation, and Ic $4 . y give it this testimony, 
Clothed with the verdure ofthe new-born year, Unite their bows—their gloom around me fling Brethren and orn, soa Sid been trying to oe 
Where each wild flower its fragrance loves to shed, Congenial glooms, that all my own renew,— tac Sag rte whi) signe - oes 0 seen ed a 
There will I kneel and weep, and wish myself were dead. I still invoke thy shade—still pause to bid adieu!—— __W. | Xce_encios of your ancient rr ee ee. “2 
So sudden too!—no sign foretold her fate eae Sh a ER tay ip IONS IER aa se re Paar renege _ we: 
So: 1—no sig e— ect those as they shine forth in your conduct. -' 
ap there no aoa — —— to ain a MASONIC RECORD. I have said that this institution possessed a superior mode 
o messenger from the celestial state, a of inculeating duty. I believe the remark istrue. Still in a 
No screaming benshee, and no tinkling bell?— EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS making it, fom ioenahenn that I have drawn upon you the 
None!—scarce I bid her one last sad farewell, Delivered before the fraternity of Ark Lodge, in Geneva, On-| eyes ofall this assembly. Each one of you are as a city set 


When call’d uniimely she resigned her breath,—~-— 


dt upon a hill. Your character must undergoa scrutiny. You 
Turn, agonising thought—pause not to dweli 


terio comaty, on the “Sortivel of Ot. Jobn the Beptiot, and will not shrink from this scrutiny, since by the badges you 


On that dire parting—cven the thought is death! the dedication of the new Masonic Hall, June 25, A.L.| now have on, you challenge it. As masons, we profess to be 
Here will I rest for aye~Camilla sleeps beneath. 5827.—By Rev. Comp. Joun A. Crarx. men of temperance, of chastity, of veracity, of justice and charity. 
Shall blazing meteors bode the tyrant’s fall, (CONCLUDED. ) If your institution does not possess — advantages in ity 
Comets vaticinate the death of kings, This institution takes its designation from an art, the ope-| mode of inculcating these duties, where will be found the ev- 
Wretches, whom great erroneous slaves do call, rations of which consist entirely in the act of uniting sepa-| idence of it, ifnot found written on the doings of its mem- 
And yet no warning voice the tidings brings, rate species of the same material, and in its very designation, | bers? Ah, rail not at the censoriousness of the world. If 
Of that sweet maiden’s fate!—destruction flings therefore, there is an allusion to that cement of feeling, which | We remain true toour own principles, the hostile ranks of mil- 
Her burning brand across her opening sky,— is spread through all its ranks, uniting in one every heart. _| lions cannot shake the firm pillars upon which the sacred art 
Yet let me not complain!--on angel’s wings In all social communities, the happiness of an individual | Of masonry rests. If its friends are true to their principles, it 
Borne to the courts of the first—last—Most High must depend upon the esteem in which he is held in the com- | Will remain firm as the everlasting rock—or like some gigan- 
She dwells a seraph there,—no more to droop anddie! | munity to which he belongs. He will therefore be influenced | tic ‘orest tree, that standeth alone, fearlessiy spreads its 
"Tis not for her 1 weep—no,—she is bless’d, in his conduct by public sentiment. [Ee will avoid taking a- | branches abroad and lifts them them to the sky, and the more 
A favoured soul enfranchised from this sphere ;—~ ny step by which he would forfeit the esteem in which he is | the wind and the tempest shake its top, the deeper its roots 
A celfish sorrow riots in my breast,— held, and bring upon himself disgrace. pierce downwards, and the closer their spreading fibres cling 


It is in this way that lodges can hold an almost perfect con- | to the firm carth. But a practical abandonment of these prin- 
trol over the moral deportment of their members. Only let ciples will most assuredly rive and rend in sunder masonry. 
a high sense of virtue pervade the general body, and a fear You are about to witness the interesting ceremony of the de- 
of disgrace will keep men from vice. A man unites himself dication of your Hall to masonic pur poses. You have select- 
with a masonic fraternity—he admires its mysteries—he is | €4 for its dedication, a day more appropriate than any other 
attached to its members—he holds in high esteem their friead- | that could have been selected, as it is the day on which was 
ship—now he knows he cannot infringe upon the laws of mo-| born the great preacher of morality. But this preacher 
rality without cutting himself off from this association, and | Came to prepare the way for Christ, and J have said that ma- 


I mourn for woes that she can never share ;~- 

She sighs no more--no more let’s fall the tear. 

She who once sympathised with every grief 

That tore this bosom—solaced every care, 

She,—whose sweet presence made all sorrows brief, 
4h now no more to me can she afford relief. 


Around this world—a wilderness to me— 





Not Petrea’s deserts more forlorn or dread)—— deatriag w ; ; leul +t . 

~~. n him the contempt of those who had once been | 8nry was calculated to prepare the way for religion. I hope 
{ cast my eyes, and wish in vain to see his fried. P that in the members of this institution assembled here to-day, 
Those rays of hope—the skies in mercy shed!— Therein consists the peculiar advantages of masonic disci- there may be found a practical illustration of this remark. ¢ 


ag en nap taps es Ea ll pline. From the great regard the members of this institu- | hope that my brethren have not stopped in the outer porch ot 
The pera ad ‘ook het ence adorn’ her bend tion have for each other, the force of public sentiment is here } ™or ality, but have gone within the veil of the inner courts 
lenin hell semenaes of un . oe arate he + aa almost omnipotent. The frown of public sentiment in civil of religion. Ifwe wish to recommend masonry, we can do i 
To tell me 1h ee alate 7 gt! ' . ‘n'a! society is more dreaded than the rigours of the law. in no way so well, as by putting on the white robes of pure 
ell me I have lost—what ne’er can be regain’d!~ There is nothing that can plant a deeper dagger in the | 4nd undefiled religion. But this is not the only consideration. 

On these I gaze—on these my soul Ibend, heart, than to receive evidences of contempt and dislike from Life is short. The awful scenes of eternity will soon burs: 
Breathe all my prayers, and offer every sigh; our fellows. So true is this, that this idea is employed in the | Upon us. Every breathing and animated form that is now 














With these my hopes, my joys, my wishes blend, bible as a symbol to represent hell. When those that have before me, will in a few fleeting years be mouldering in the 
For these I live,—fo: se I fgin Would die!— long slept in the dust, shall start from the bursting grave, | $ave, and your disembodied spirits will be in the presence of 
These—subject for ught supply! they that have done evil shall awake amid the surrounding | that God, who to the wicked ‘is a consuming fire.” Rely up- 
Her picture smiles—up@OMSscious of my woe; throngs of glorified spirits, ‘to shame and everlasting con-| 0M it, when yqu come into that presence you will want clot» 
Benevolence bea th ure eye, tempt.” ing—ye will want the white robe of the Lamb. Admittance 
From mine the tears oMBit guish flow, Should it be said that the pure principles which masonry in- | C2" never be gained in the celestial lodge above, without tive 
And yetshesmiles serene, noPapems my grief to know. culcates are not adhered to by masons, and hence the stand-| pass-word of “Christ crucified.” Your work will not be ap- 
O what a triumph death ain’d o’er thee, ard of public sentiment among them is let down and vice | proved unless you bring that “white stone which has in it » 
Thou peerless star in bea bd radient sky! stalks through their midst unabashed? I have barely to re- | new name written that no man knoweth save he that receiv 
Ere such another falls, fern death—even he, ply, that if this is the fact, it isa lamentable fact. Yet this} eth it.” No one but Jesus can give you that stone. No one 
Ruin’s dread lord,—time’s Uitimo—-shall die!-- is not the fault of masonry, but of masons. And this is not a but the Hoiy Spirit can reveal to you “that new name.’ 
Planets distract shall from their orbits fly, solitary instance, evineing the possibility of men’s being asso-| _ Travelling upon the level of time, you will soon reach the 
And final desolation sweep the whole,—— ciated for purposes of moral improvement, and having before boundaries of the eternal world. Where, where my brethren 
Before another has the cause that them the symbols of all that is holy, while their hearts are | do you expect to take up your abode? In that city whose 
Have now, to pour the anguish of the soul, filled with uncleanliness, and their hands stained with guilt. | gates are pearl—whose streets are pure gold and transparent 
That bursts in torrents forth-—despising ajl contro). I look back five hundred years, and I see the same strange glass—whose temple js the Lord God Almighty and the Lam) 
phenomena in almost every chapel and cathedral in Christen- —which hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine 


Still let imagination view the saint,-~ 
The seraph now;--Camilla I behold,-- 
Such as the pen or pencil ne’er can paint, 


dom. No valid argument can be drawn from the conduct of | in it, for the glory of God dothlighten it, and the Lamb is the ' 


an unworthy member against the excellencies of any institu- light thereof. Remember it is the declaration of God, ‘“There 
shall in no wise enter into that city any thing that defileth 























All colours sicken, and description ’s cold;-~ tion. : : ces . : ty tae Ahan Rem | Agee 
 - oe ge . . Masonry, therefore, as far as its object is attained, bears | neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, 
To fancy’s eye her beauties all unfold! the same LAr fa ro religion, that he Onoes nativity we this] but they only whose names are written in the Lamb’s book 
What fancy pictures in her wildest mood,— d e Savi ;, of life.” “‘Hfe that hath an ear tohear, let him hear, and 
i . ay celebrate, bore to the Saviour. John came to prepare the . 4 ) Wali ’ wear, at 
What thought ean reach, and earth - — an mould, way for Christ. The plan he pursued to bring about this pre-| Mark WELL this saying. 
She was!--with all to charm mankind induec¢ : hs : a akg T+ + panera ar I 
Eve in her perfect state, in her once more renew'd. paration, was to inculcate the moral duties. Will it be said — 
; that this was not the proper course to be pursucd; that it is MASONIC CALENDAR 
Changed is the seene!—-the coffin and the tomb, tk es fore tl : f " , 4 salt. 
Enfold that form, where every grace combin’d mi - pom: ake agree hen we ‘ed He ack . Periods of meeting of the respectiye Chapters and Lodges 
4 “igen ’ aith? Remember, in saying this the wisdomof God is ar- : 5 28g ; bering 
Death draws his veil;—envelops in his gloom reigned, whines sccreaiied avant Johnwas. John did not] of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this cily 
+ a — eo ant wonder arpa tell his hearers that the performance of the duties he enjoin-| for the ensuing week: 
7 ta gi a pee. let fall. aa . ba grereenrrty tty nnd = por re BB nod yee Mond ap Siatens Lonae, No. 45, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
° re , instructor that was coming sitet him, Tuesday—Kine Davin’s Lover, No. 68, at 74, P.M. 
In pity for the wretch she left behind,— himself, who would baptise them with the Holy Ghost and Mdnenianectie. Rus kana No. 34, at 71, P. M. 
To curse existence on this earthly ball,—- with fire.” The design of masonry being the reformation of] — 7pwrsday—Wiremay Cuaprer, No. 12, at 74. P.M 
One thought she gave to him, and then the heav’ns had all! | human conduct, and improvement in moral virtue, this insti- Thursday—Pnoxnrx Lopag, No. 56, at 73, P. M. 
‘ Who that hath seen her, but hath felt her worth, tution has a direct tendency to lead men to the love and prac- Friday—Concorpta Lovee, No. 18. at 74P. M. 
, : . . * * . * ’ b 2 
Who praise withholds, and hopes to be es tice of holiness. - the precursor of the sine ~ 4d No oe PP AS OE ERE SIRS ENE ER TEASER I 
Her presence banish’d every thought of earth, who ask what shall we do, masonry answers—‘‘He that hat : 1 : : 
Subdued each wish unfit to dwell in heaven!— two coats let him impart to him that hath none, and he that P > ao mrt ag | army ag "the bxsbanes 
From all of earth her hopes and thoughts were riven; hath meat let him do likewise. Exact no more than is due. Baltimore, at FOUR DOLLARS PER Mi, poyable at te rib 
£ She lived regardful of the skies alone, Do violence to rfo man, neither accuse any falsely.” If any iration of skx " canine 
¢ A saint;—but not by superstition driven-— muse in their heart, whether this be all that is required to P months. 
Not by the vow monastic;=-to atone entitle them to heaven, to them masonry says—‘the religion <= 
For crimes that ne’er were her’s, for sins to her unknown. | of Jesus Christ is mightier than I, whose shoe-latchet I am| ¢y-BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
, igion,—from not worthy to stoop down and unloose. Younevercan enter} cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms, 
Her’s was religion,—from all dross refin’d y P ’ : . 
A soul communing with its parent God,— heaven until through its sacred ipfluence, you have been bap-| at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS? avi 
Grateful for benelite—and aye resign’d @ tised with the Holy Ghostand with fire.” Such is masonry} MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constantly en hand for sale. 
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